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Modification of the Lower Division 


[EDITORIAL | 





A few years ago there seemed to 
be a definite movement toward the 
elimination of the lower division in 
certain well-known _ universities, 
Johns Hopkins in the East, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in the Middle 
West, and Stanford University in 
the Far West. It was even rumored 
that one of the great educational 
foundations was prepared to make 
generous endowment provision for 
the recognized university which 
should be the first to try the experi- 
ment. 

The movement received a com- 
plete setback with the advent of 
the economic collapse of 1929. In- 
stitutional incomes’ shrank, the 
alumni fought vigorously not only 
to retain the lower divisions, but 
also to broaden the scope of admis- 
sions in a manner that would induce 
greater enrollments. This reaction 
was accelerated by the tremendous 
increase in high-school graduates, 
so that in spite of the gourd-like 
growth of the junior colleges, the 
four-year standard colleges and the 
universities have had marked in- 
creases in enrollment since 1930. 

Now an interesting phenomenon 
appears to be in the process of de- 
veloping. It is the exact opposite of 
the elimination of the lower divi- 
sion. One of the universities which 
was discussing the possibility of 
eliminating its lower division has 


reorganized with a kind of vestibule 
secondary school and has divided 
the customary four-year liberal arts 
college into two-year segments 
which may be completed whenever 
the candidate is ready to pass com- 
prehensive examinations in the 
fields of learning selected. 

A state university, a little farther 
west, has established a general col- 
lege, where the program is made up 
primarily of survey-type courses, 
and where entrance requirements 
differ materially from those de- 
manded for matriculation in the 
college of arts and sciences, or the 
various professional colleges of the 
university. Evaluation of work 
done is by means again of compre- 
hensive examinations. This general 
college is apparently meeting a long- 
felt need and is becoming very pop- 
ular. 

Another state university which is 
required by state law to accept all 
high-school graduates, regardless of 
pattern of subjects taken or scholas- 
tic achievement, has organized a 
modification of the general-college 
plan. Those entrants who do not 
meet the requirements for immedi- 
ate admission to the various depart- 
ments of the university are segre- 
gated into a special program of 
study designed to take from two and 
one-half to three years for comple- 
tion. If successfully negotiated this 
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program leads to upper - division 
status. 

Still another state university is 
meeting junior college competition 
by permitting students, who do not 
meet its rather specific subject pat- 
tern and scholarship requirements 
for full admission, to live in frater- 
nity houses and with other living 
groups while taking university ex- 
tension courses to make up admis- 
sion deficiencies. It is reported that 
a considerable number of high- 
school graduates are taking advan- 
tage of this “bootleg” type of col- 
lege admission and at the same time 
swelling the fees of the extension 
division of the university. 

Enough samples have been cited 
to indicate the present trend away 
from the elimination of the lower- 
division movement and toward defi- 
nite lower-division extension and 
expansion. Whether or not it is a 
move to meet junior college compe- 
tition or the result of a genuine 
effort to enlarge educational service 
at the junior college level, or a com- 
bination of both of these motives, 
it is an evidence of the demand on 
the part of American youth for edu- 
cational opportunities beyond the 
high-school level. It is apparently 
a demand which will not be denied. 
In spite of the fact that the efforts 
to meet this demand are somewhat 
crude, it is to be hoped that out of 
the many experiments will evolve 
sound principles to guide future 


action. WILLIAM M. Proctor 





THE TWO-YEAR UNIT 


That the junior college should 
be a separate two-year unit in edu- 
cation seems to be the decision 
reached by junior college adminis- 
trators, instructors, and students 
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in Texas. Despite economic condi- 
tions, the trend is clearly in the dj- 
rection of wider separation of jun- 
ior college from high school. Seven 
of the public junior colleges have 
their own separate buildings. Sepa- 
rate libraries, assembly halls, and 
yearbooks are to be found in others. 
At North Texas Agricultural College 
the preparatory division has been 
discontinued, and at John Tarleton 
Agricultural College the 1933-34 
enrollment in the tenth grade of 
high school was four students. For 
the private and denominational 
group, the trend toward separation 
is evidenced by the construction of 
separate buildings and by the elimi- 
nation of academies and prepara- 
tory divisions. Separation, particu- 
larly for the municipal junior col- 
leges, has contributed to college 
unity, evoked student approval and 
appreciation, reacted favorably 
upon college spirit and morale, and 
accentuated college individuality. 

A decided awakening of junior 
college consciousness is_ evident. 
More serious consideration is being 
given to the selection of librarians 
with technical training in library 
science. There is a growing reali- 
zation that the services of an expert 
are essential to the efficient admin- 
istration of a junior college library. 

Notwithstanding serious doubts 
expressed by some educators in the 
past, the junior colleges have dem- 
onstrated their worth as independ- 
ent educational units. The splendid 
contribution made by them to the 
cause of education is recognized, as 
is also the fact that they constitute 
a powerful force for the advance- 
ment of a program to lift the levels 
of education and_ citizenship. — 
W. A. NELSON, College Examiner, in 
Texas Outlook. 
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Emergency Junior Colleges in New Jersey 


ROBERT H. 


In March 1933, Dr. A. L. John- 
son, Superintendent of Schools of 
Union County, appointed a com- 
mittee to study educational oppor- 
tunities for high-school graduates. 
The committee made a survey of the 
number of such graduates who, be- 
cause of economic need, were unable 
to continue their education or to 
find employment. The survey find- 
ings, revealing a large number of 
these persons in Union County, were 
presented to John W. Colt, at that 
time State Director of the New Jer- 
sey Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. The need as shown by the 
survey convinced Mr. Colt that com- 
munity junior colleges were a le- 
gitimate part of the Work-for-Relief 
Program of the Emergency Relief 
Administration. Funds were made 
available, therefore, for the estab- 
lishment of an Emergency Junior 
College in Union County. 

The committee under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Johnson secured the as- 
sistance of Dr. Charles H. Elliott, 
State Commissioner of Education; 
Dr. Walter T. Marvin, dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Rut- 
gers University; Dr. Luther P. Ei- 
senhart, dean of the Graduate 
School, Princeton University; and 
Dr. Howard Dare White, Assistant 
Commissioner for Secondary Educa- 
tion in New Jersey. Dr. John R. 
Patterson, Supervising Principal of 
Schools at Roselle, arranged for the 


*State Supervisor of Emergency Jun- 
ior Colleges, 1060 Broad Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


MORRISON * 


use of the high-school building in 
that city as a center for the Union 
County Junior College, the first 
Emergency Junior College in New 
Jersey. A course of study was pre- 
pared, a director and staff selected, 
and students enrolled. The Union 
County College was opened October 
16, 1933, with 243 students in at- 
tendance. 

To insure the highest standards 
and the richest results educa- 
tionally, a State Supervisory Board 
was organized with representatives 
chosen from the State Board of 
Education, the State Board of Re- 
gents, the faculties of Princeton 
and Rutgers universities, and the 
high-school faculties of New Jer- 
sey. This Supervisory Board chose 
Robert H. Morrison for its execu- 
tive officer and Walter R. Siders 
for its assistant executive officer. 

After the colleges had been in 
Session for eighteen months the 
Hon. John W. Colt commented on 
the program as follows: 


Seventeen hundred and ninety-seven 
boys and girls enrolled during 1933- 
1934. During 1934-1935 more than 
twenty-four hundred enrolled. One of 
the vivid and lasting memories I shall 
carry with me of my services as Di- 
rector of Emergency Relief is the pic- 
ture I got of these students on the days 
when these colleges were opened. One 
could not attend those ceremonies 
without gaining a sense of seriousness 
of purpose, of an eagerness to grasp an 
opportunity before considered lost, of 
joy and happiness in being able to 
make profitable use of a year which 
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otherwise would have been spent in 
enforced idleness and gloom. 


EMERGENCY COLLEGE FUNCTIONS 


Institutions supported by funds 
raised by public taxation should be 
justified on the basis of need to so- 
ciety. The Emergency Junior Col- 
leges in New Jersey serve two ma- 
jor functions: First, unemployed 
instructors whose economic status 
was such that they were in urgent 
need of help were given employment 
in carrying forward the junior col- 
lege program. Second, the major 
need for a program of junior col- 
lege instruction is manifest in the 
occupational distribution of over 
26,000 New Jersey high-school 
graduates of June 1934. More than 
five thousand of these graduates 
have found no employment, nor 
any means to go forward with their 
education. Another five thousand 
are unaccounted for. It is probably 
safe to assume that a large percent- 
age of these students who are un- 
accounted for are among the unem- 
ployed, wherever they are. Twelve 
hundred and fifty graduates re- 
turned for further high-school in- 
struction. Nearly two thousand are 
working at miscellaneous jobs. An- 
other four thousand are working in 
offices, stores, and in trades. With 
the keen competition now prevalent 
everywhere, it seems imperative for 
these thousands of high - school 
graduates to go forward in addi- 
tional educational training. A jun- 
ior college program made readily 
accessible to the homes of these 
graduates will meet society’s needs, 
not only by training the students 
to make a more valuable contribu- 
tion to society, but also by giving 
occupation to both instructors and 
students during this period of eco- 
nomic readjustment. 


LOCATION AND EQUIPMENT 


There are six Emergency Junior 
Colleges organized in New Jersey 
as follows: Essex, State Teachers 
College, Newark; Middlesex, High 
School Building, Perth Amboy; 
Monmouth, High School Building, 
Long Branch; Morris, High School 
Building, Morristown; Passaic, 
State Normal School, Paterson; 
Union, High School Building, Ro- 
selle. 

The locations are in centers of 
population; and the colleges are 
readily accessible to _ students, 
Transportation by bus, street car, 
and train is such that students are 
able to reach the colleges at a very 
low cost. Since all of the Emergency 
Junior Colleges are housed in edu- 
cational institutions occupied by 
other students during the regular 
school day, the junior college 
classes are scheduled to meet Mon- 
day to Friday, inclusive, between 
4:00 and 9:30 P.M. 

These junior colleges are open 
to both men and women. Require- 
ments for admission are satisfied: 
(a) by transfer from a college or 
university of recognized standing, 
a certified transcript of previous 
work being required; (b) by meet- 
ing the requirements for admission 
to the freshman class. Each appli- 
cant is required to show evidence 
of: (1) high-school graduation, (2) 
New Jersey residence, and (3) fi- 
nancial inability to pay fees in col- 
leges charging tuition. 

Tuition in the Emergency Junior 
Colleges is free. Each student buys 
his own books and supplies. Stu- 
dents vote their own dues for mem- 
bership in organizations which they 
form. The joining of student or- 
ganizations is optional with each 
student. 
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The New Jersey Emergency Jun- 
ior Colleges make use of all li- 
praries within the communities 
where each college is located. In 
addition, each college has built up 
a library to meet minimum require- 
ments by borrowing books from the 
New Jersey Public Library Commis- 
sion and by the purchase of a lim- 
ited number of additional books. 
Public-spirited citizens have given 
books to some of the junior college 
libraries. These gifts added greatly 
to the efficiency of the libraries. 
Laboratories in the _ high-school 
buildings and in the teachers’ col- 
leges where the junior college 
classes meet are used by the science 
students. The emphasis in science 
is for the most part on demonstra- 
tion rather than upon individual 
laboratory work. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Various activities are fostered as 
desirable supplements to regular 
class work. Each activity is spon- 
sored by and under the direction of 
a faculty member. The activities 
most frequently sponsored are band, 
baseball, basketball, business ad- 
ministration club, chess, chorus, 
debating, dramatics, engineers’ club, 
French club, German club, glee club, 
history club, orchestra, science club, 
social problems club, student coun- 
cil, student dances, tennis, and 
track. 

All students admitted to the fresh- 
man year of an Emergency Junior 
College are required in general to 
choose one of the three following 
curricula: (1) Arts and Sciences, 
(2) Business Administration, (3) 
Engineering. Junior college stu- 
dents who plan to enter the upper 
division of another college select 
(with the approval of the dean) 


those courses which meet the re- 
quirements of the college to which 
the transfer is to be made. Stu- 
dents whose interest is primarily in 
general culture rather than any one 
of the curricula offered in the 
Emergency Junior Colleges select 
(with the approval of the dean) 
those courses which satisfy their 
particular interests. 


PERSONNEL WORK 


The American Council Psycho- 
logical Examination and the Pur- 
due Placement Test in English are 
administered to all students. The 
scores made by the students in these 
two examinations are used by the 
deans and staff members as guid- 
ance factors in carrying forward 
such personnel services as the fol- 
lowing: determining student load, 
helping students choose their sub- 
jects, advising students concerning 
further college work, handling cases 
of discipline, counseling students 
concerning vocations, placing stu- 
dents on probation because of low 
scholarship, dismissing students, 
advising students concerning maxi- 
mum hours of work for self-sup- 
port, recommending for  scholar- 
ships, sectioning classes by ability 
to achieve, recommending for po- 
sitions, recommending students for 
admission to institutions of higher 
learning, as a basis for guiding stu- 
dents into positions of leadership 
among their associates, and as a 
means of helping to impress stu- 
dents seeking admission with the 
seriousness of the purpose of the 
junior colleges. 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Educational institutions are as 
strong as their faculties. Instruc- 
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tors for the Emergency Junior Col- 
leges were selected with this truth 
in mind. Although the choice of 
staff members was made from New 
Jersey instructors who were in seri- 
ous need of employment, it was 
possible to assemble a gruup of in- 
structors who were well qualified in 
their respective fields and whose 
professional training for teaching 
was acceptable. Seven per cent hold 
miscellaneous degrees, 29 per cent 
hold the Bachelor’s as their highest 
degree, 47 per cent have Masters’ 
degrees, and 17 per cent have com- 
pleted the requirements for the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree. 


QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 


The quality of instruction is the 
chief concern of educational ad- 
ministrators and _ supervisors. It 
seems safe to say that any educa- 
tional institution which neglects to 
study the means for the improve- 
ment of instruction is, by such neg- 
lect, denying the students the rights 
and privileges which should be 
theirs. The State Supervisory Board 
recognized the need for constant ef- 
fort toward improvement of instruc- 
tion in the Emergency Junior Col- 
leges. They urged the State Super- 
visor to stimulate excellent teaching 
and to strive for the elimination of 
poor teaching. 

The need for a program planned 
to improve instruction in the Emer- 
gency Junior Colleges was quite evi- 
dent. The staff members had been 
selected hastily. No precedents were 
available for guidance. The college 
instructors were not accustomed to 
working together. Courses of study 
materials were not available. Some 
of the teachers were inexperienced. 
Of those who were experienced, few 
had taught in junior colleges. In- 
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structors from universities, high 
schools, private academies, and 
from business and professional oc- 
cupations were recruited and given 
the task of organizing course ma- 
terials and teaching in one of the 
Emergency Junior Colleges. These 
instructors faced a most difficult 
task. They met the problems in- 
volved and made progress in their 
solution. During the year 1934~35 
the program for the improvement 
of instruction centered around four 
major factors: (1) establishing cri- 
teria for good teaching, (2) an an- 
alysis of instructors’ activities, (3) 
construction of syllabi for courses, 
and (4) conferences. 

Effective planning of junior col- 
lege curricula and guidance pro- 
grams is dependent upon full in- 
formation concerning the students. 
To enable staff members to serve 
students more intelligently, a ques- 
tionnaire is used to secure data con- 
cerning nationalities and _ educa- 
tion attainments of parents, home 
ownership, sizes of houses and fam- 
ilies, conditions for study, wages of 
employed students, nature and ex- 
tent of student employment, and 
means of student transportation. 
Approximately half of the junior 
college students have parents who 
were born in the United States. 
Parents who migrated from Italy, 
Poland, and Russia sent children to 
the Emergency Junior Colleges in 
large numbers. Slightly more than 
one in four of the parents have been 
sraduated from high school. Ap- 
proximately 35 per cent of the par- 
ents did not go beyond the eighth 
grade in their formal education. 
More than half of the students 
claimed that their homes were 
owned by their parents. It is as- 
sumed that home ownership gives 
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stability. The typical junior college 
family consists of five members liv- 
ing in a six-room house. Approxi- 
mately 40 per cent study in their 
own rooms at home. About one- 
third of the students are employed 
part time. Wages are limited, many 
students earning less than four dol- 
lars per week for their part-time 
services. For the most part students 
walk or “hitch-hike” to college. 
These data indicate the need for 
sympathetic and flexible adminis- 
tration in these emergency insti- 
tutions. 


TESTING PROGRAM 


The Emergency Junior Colleges 
were by necessity organized hur- 
riedly. Staff members were re- 
cruited from among unemployed 
teachers. Classes were conducted 
during the late afternoons and eve- 
nings. Library books were, for the 
most part, borrowed from the New 
Jersey Library Commission. Be- 
cause of these factors the State 
Supervisory Board inaugurated a 
testing program which would indi- 
cate the comparative abilities of the 
freshman students at entrance, and 
the sophomore students at the com- 
pletion of the second year’s cur- 
ricula. A comparison of quartile 
points of the scores made by the 
Emergency Junior College students 
and the quartiles published as 
norms for the American Council 
Psychological Examination indi- 
cates that the first-semester fresh- 
man students do not show ability 
quite as high as that indicated by 
the norms, but the difference is not 
great. The fact that second-semes- 
ter freshmen and _first-semester 
sophomores averaged consistently 
higher than first-semester fresh- 
men indicates that the instruction 


in the junior colleges during last 
year functioned well. There is less 
variation than is usually found in 
freshman classes. This shows that 
the homogeneity of the junior col- 
lege students in the emergency in- 
stitutions is greater than that found 
in most colleges. All coefficients of 
variation for the New Jersey Junior 
College scores are less than 24, the 
standard freshman variation in the 
American Council Examination. 
This means greater homogeneity. 
Such a condition is desirable from 
the instructional point of view. 
These data indicate that the ability 
of the students in the Emergency 
Junior Colleges is such that sub- 
stantial achievement may be ex- 
pected. 

Early in June 1935 a comprehen- 
sive testing program was admin- 
istered to the 338 sophomores who 
contemplated transferring credits 
to other colleges and universities. 
This number of students constituted 
64 per cent of the group finishing 
the second-year curricula. All of 
these students were required to take 
the tests dealing with English and 
contemporary affairs. In addition 
each student chose at least one other 
test in the field in which he wished 
to continue his major in the upper 
division of the college or university 
to which he wished to transfer. This 
group was highly selected in that its 
members had survived through two 
years of the emergency conditions. 
In English they exceeded sopho- 
more standards, in current affairs 
they scored among the upper 30 per 
cent. In literary acquaintance the 
median of each of the six junior 
colleges was equal to or above the 
sophomore norm. The few students 
who wrote the examinations in gen- 
eral mathematics and science scored 
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sufficiently high to insure their aca- 
demic success if accepted by trans- 
fer in another college or university. 


SUCCESS OF TRANSFERS 


During September 1934, 74 stu- 
dents who had studied in the Emer- 
gency Junior Colleges in New Jersey 
during the collegiate year 1933-34, 
arranged to transfer to institutions 
of higher learning. Transfer was 
effected by the deans of the junior 
colleges, who sent transcripts of 
credits and letters descriptive of the 
personal qualities of the students. 
Sixty-five of these students matricu- 
lated. Nine who were accepted for 
admission were unable because of 
economic reasons to matriculate. 
Six of the students who matricu- 
lated were not able to complete the 
first semester. Fifty-nine of the sev- 
enty-four did complete the first se- 
mester and their records were se- 
cured early in April 1935. These 
students were studying in forty-two 
institutions located in eighteen dif- 
ferent states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Ten of these forty-two in- 
stitutions did not grant any advance 
standing to the students. Thirty-two 
of the institutions granted advance 
standing probationally with the as- 
surance that students whose subse- 
quent academic achievement is sat- 
isfactory would receive credit for 
the courses completed in the Emer- 
gency Junior Colleges. 

The ratings reported by the reg- 
istrars of these receiving colleges 
and universities show that the stu- 
dents from the Emergency Junior 
Colleges made a satisfactory record. 
Of the fifty-nine students seven 
were rated distinctly above aver- 
age, twenty-two above average, 
twenty-one fair, seven below aver- 
age, and two distinctly below aver- 


age. These records show that stu- 
dents from the Emergency Junior 
Colleges have made good in institu- 
tions of higher learning. Consider- 
ing the haste with which the junior 
colleges were by necessity organized 
in the fall of 1933, and the fact that 
the staff members were recruited 
from unemployed instructors who 
were willing to work for a subsis- 
tence wage, the achievement of 
these transfer students indicates 
that an average quality of instruc- 
tion was maintained even under 
unfavorable conditions. 





CHANUTE BOND ISSUE 


The recent bond issue at Chanute, 
Kansas, to provide for a junior col- 
lege, for the building and equipping 
of a trade school, and for improve- 
ments at two high and three ele- 
mentary school buildings was car- 
ried by a vote of three to one. 





We have tarried long enough on 
this problem of the preparatory 
function of the junior college. 
What is its solution? The solution 
appears quite obvious to me, and 
already we are beginning to see 
signs of its acceptance by leading 
universities eager to encourage the 
progressive development of the jun- 
ior college curriculum. The solu- 
tion, in brief, is this: In the com- 
paratively near future, the junior 
college diploma will be accepted by 
colleges and universities, just as 
they now accept the high-school 
diploma and just as_ graduate 
schools recognize the Baccalaureate, 
without reference to information 
relative to every course pursued. 
—B. LAMAR JOHNSON, in School and 
Society. 
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Junior College Developments in California 


MERTON E. HILL* 


The junior college has been well 
established as an integral part of 
the public school system; particu- 
larly is this true in California. While 
there are more private junior col- 
leges than public within the United 
States, there are twice as many pub- 
lic as private junior colleges in Cal- 
ifornia. The University of Califor- 
nia from the beginning of the junior 
college movement has been its 
friend. What helps the junior col- 
leges also helps the University. 
That this must be true may be seen 
from the fact that the University 
admitted 1,819 junior college trans- 
fers during the academic year 1934— 
35. The numbers have been increas- 
ing from year to year, as is shown 
by Table I. There is no other source 
from which the University receives 
students in advanced standing so 
important as the public junior 
colleges. 


WORK DONE BY TRANSFERS 


It is a fact that some junior col- 
lege transfers do not do good work, 
that they flunk out of the Univer- 
sity, and that they should have been 
advised against entering; but it is 
also true that many junior college 
transfers achieve highest honors, 
are elected to Phi Beta Kappa, and 
some make a straight A average. 
To illustrate this fact reference may 
be made to the University seniors 


* Director of Admissions and Profes- 
sor of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, and University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


nominated in October 1935 for 
membership in Phi Beta Kappa. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS 
ADMITTED TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA (BERKELEY), AND THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS 
ANGELES, 1919-34 





Year Total Berkeley Los Angeles 
Se Gkcadoes 64 64 0 
Pe ¢hicawnens 65 65 0 
ne snse8eueas 41 41 0 
Se snecwesans 47 47 0 
a 116 77 39 
 xsticaawus 118 90 28 
te ee ackumnnns 208 119 89 
ED ateeairicenen 282 177 105 
Dl -skseennnen 347 219 128 
 kteced-eades 446 293 153 
a 597 379 218 
De X<s#*eenenas 855 563 292 
SY ceeded 1,004 580 424 
ee 6seseuneues 1,137 618 519 
ee kseee eens 1,479 826 653 
Sl Skeanennes 1,819 1,073 746 
8,625 5,231 3,394 


A total of 187 seniors were nomi- 
nated; of this number 27 per cent 
transferred from junior colleges, 
17 per cent from four-year colleges, 
while 55 per cent were “native” 
students, or those who had been 
trained their first three years on the 
University campus. The first-semes- 
ter records of more than seven 
thousand public junior’ college 
transfers have been checked. Taken 
as a whole these students have done 
satisfactory work in the University, 
for they have made better than a C 
average. Table II sets forth the facts 
rather convincingly. 

It is true that the junior college 
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transfers do not maintain in the 
University as high grades as they 
received in their respective junior 
colleges. Figure 1, prepared by Pro- 
fessor R. E. Davis, chairman of the 
Board of Admissions, portrays in 
an interesting manner the records 
of students from different junior 
colleges in comparison with the 
achievement of a selected group! of 
University “native” students on the 
same level. This figure is being used 
effectively for the guidance of jun- 
ior college counselors. 

The records of junior college 
transfers for three semesters, 1933— 
35, were examined on the basis of 
whether or not the students quali- 
fied for admission to the University 
at the time of their high-school 
graduation. It is observed that those 
who did so qualify made about the 
same record as the “native” students 
who entered the University imme- 
diately after graduation from high 
school. Incidentally, the facts set 
forth in Table II present about the 
best justification the University has 
for its rigid entrance requirements. 

The junior college as an institu- 
tion should not be condemned be- 
cause some of its students after 
they transfer to the University do 
not do as well as the students whom 
the University has trained for two 
years. It is interesting to know that 
the University through its Exten- 
sion Division is training students 
who, at the time of their graduation 
from high school, or from junior 
college, do not qualify for entrance 
to the University; the Extension Di- 
vision is training hundreds of these 
so that they can make up their de- 


1 About 800 students on an upper sopho- 
more and junior level were selected at 
random, and the cumulative grade-point 
ratio was found for these. 
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ficiencies and later gain entrance to 
the University. This is an excellent 
service and the Extension Division 
is to be commended for this work. 


TABLE II 


RELATIVE SCHOLARSHIP AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CALIFORNIA AND AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los An- 
GELES AS SHOWN BY GRADE DISTRIBU- 
TION AND GRADE-POINT RATIOS oF 
JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS (1919- 
39) 

Group I* Group IIf Group III 


Number of stu- 


Pe se#eeaweex 7,406 1,206 1,156 
Number of hours.101,902 16,272 15,878 
Grade-point ratio. 1.13 0.97 1.26 
Grade distribution: 

S aeseecesendas 5.9% 4.1% 7.3% 

aT edema 25.5% 21.2% 29.7% 

 éeeceaacawes 49.5% 50.1% 48 .3% 

7? ~«neawaneaed 13.8% 18.0% 11.0% 

— rere. 2.5% 2.7% 1.7% 

 wedseeumenewss 2.8% 3.9% 2.0% 


* Junior college transfers, 1919-35. 

7 Junior college transfers who were ineli- 
gible for university entrance, but made up de- 
ficiencies and transferred with advanced stand- 
ing. 

¢ Junior college transfers who were eligible 
for university entrance upon high-school grad- 
uation and transferred with advanced standing 
from junior colleges. 


The students that they are thus 
training are very much like about 
50 per cent of the junior college 
students—they are deficient schol- 
astically as far as university en- 
trance is concerned. The students 
who transfer from the Extension 
Division to the Colleges of the Uni- 
versity do about the same quality 
of work as the junior college trans- 
fers who did not qualify for admis- 
sion at the time of their high-school 
graduation. The junior college 
transfers do very well when com- 
pared with students who have had 
similar preparation, either within 
the University or within the Uni- 
versity Extension Division. One 
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might even be led to venture the 
opinion that it is the ability and 
scholarship of the individual stu- 
dent rather than the institution that 
trains him that have the chief bear- 
ing upon his success within the 
University. 

Students from the private junior 
colleges of California do not do as 
well as the transfers from the public 
junior colleges. This is to be ex- 
pected, for approximately 94 per 
cent of the transfers from the pri- 
vate junior colleges do not meet the 
University entrance requirements at 
the time of their graduation from 
high school, while 49 per cent of 
the students who transferred from 
the public junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia qualified for admission to the 
University at the time of their high- 
school graduation. It should be 
noted, however, in all fairness, that 
transfers from the private junior 
colleges do about the same quality 
of work in the University as the 
Extension Division students. 


OTHER JUNIOR COLLEGE FUNCTIONS 


The training of students in lower- 
division university work is only one 
of the major functions of the junior 
college, and the junior colleges have 
been performing this function in a 
very satisfactory manner. There are 
other functions, however, for the 
junior college to perform. Greater 
publicity should be given to the 
latest pronouncement regarding the 
functions of the junior college. A 
“Report of the State Council on 
Educational Planning and Co-ordi- 
nation” presents very clearly the 
place of the junior college in our 
system of higher education.? 


The junior college has a distinct and 
important field, and the years of forced 
unemployment and complexity of mod- 


ern life are making its cultivation in- 
creasingly urgent. A considerable part 
of the graduates of our high schools, 
while disinclined toward the indus- 
trial trades, are not adapted to ad- 
vanced academic studies. They should 
not go to a liberal arts college or uni- 
versity; they will not go to a trade 
school; yet some way must be found 
to meet their needs. They should have 
an opportunity to acquire some train- 
ing which has economic value. In ad- 
dition, they should have some under- 
standing of the social, economic, and 
industrial conditions of the modern 
world and of the background of their 
history, to make them adjustable to its 
rapidly changing conditions. Finally, 
they should be introduced to interests 
which will give meaning and value to 
their leisure time. Training for these 
three objectives would seem to be the 
major function of the junior college. 
The second function of the junior 
college should be to provide for those 
young men and women whose interests 
are intellectual and who should have 
further academic training but who are 
unable to bear the expense of attend- 
ance at a four-year institution, or who 
may in spite of general fitness for 
higher education have certain deficien- 
cies in high-school preparation that 
prevent their meeting university en- 
trance requirements at the time of 
high-school graduation. This second 
function all junior colleges in the state 
now perform, too many of them this 
function only. In exercising this func- 
tion the junior college should act as a 
selective agency. Thus, through an ef- 
fective guidance program it should di- 
rect some of its students toward uni- 
versities, some toward trade schools, 
and the majority toward those voca- 
tional pursuits which constitute the 
larger part of our complex social or- 
ganization and for which neither uni- 


2 Signed by Charles A. Adams, Allen T. 
Archer, Annie F. Brown, Mrs. William J. 
Hayes, Robert G. Sproul, Gurney E. New- 
lin, Chester H. Rowell, Will C. Wood, and 
Vierling Kersey. 
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versity, college, nor trade-school train- 
ing is a proper preparation. 

The third function of the junior col- 
lege should be to serve as cultural cen- 
ters providing adult education for the 
people of their communities. Every 
junior college should be a regional in- 
stitution offering opportunities in after- 
noon and evening classes for those who 
wish further cultural development or 
training along the line of their voca- 
tions, and drawing to the community 
through its own faculty and from out- 
side sources the materials of a more 
abundant life. Much of this work could 
be in co-operation with the University 
Extension Division. 

For the adequate performance of the 
functions herein described the follow- 
ing program is outlined for the junior 
college: 

1. Strong semiprofessional and voca- 
tional curricula. These courses should 
be designed to give the student in two 
years sufficient skill to meet the de- 
mands of employers. They should be 
based on a careful study of the needs of 
different occupations and advice from 
skilled workers and employers. 

2. Curricula for life needs. These 
courses are to be planned for satisfac- 
tory completion in two years. They 
should cover in an explanatory way 
entire fields of thought, not merely sec- 
tions of fields. The _ stage-by-stage 
method of presentation used by four- 
year colleges is not suitable because of 
lack of time to develop and correlate 
the different stages, and because the 
young people who go to junior colleges 
are as arule not particularly interested 
in the more abstract phases of the regu- 
lar academic program. 

3. One or more lower-division cur- 
ricula modeled after those of the 
higher institution to which the partic- 
ular junior college sends most of its 
graduates who go farther with their 
education. Supplementary to these 
there should be a transfer curriculum 
designed to repair matriculation defi- 
ciencies and train students for success 
in lower division work. 


BBY) 


4. Adult education such as that now 
provided by several junior colleges. 


The University of California ac- 
cepts this point of view. As approx- 
imately 70 per cent of the students 
enrolled in the junior colleges of 
California do not go on to other 
higher institutions of learning, it 
has been found essential to offer 
completion courses of many kinds, 
if the junior colleges are to meet 
the needs of most of their stu- 
dents. To meet these needs the 
junior colleges have been adding to 
their curricula specific vocational 
courses, cultural courses designed 
to develop within the students what 
is sometimes termed “social intel- 
ligence,” and courses in many fields 
for the adults of the junior college 
communities. These curricula and 
courses are all “post high school” 
in level and afford training for two 
years beyond high school. The jun- 
ior college of the future will gain 
recognition more for these and new 
courses yet to be developed than for 
their strictly academic lower-divi- 
sion courses. 


TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAMS 


The University of California and 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles have developed _ strong 
teacher-training programs. Teach- 
ers are being trained for college po- 
sitions in many fields. So-called 
practice teaching is being carried 
on in strictly college classes. Teach- 
ing assistants and teaching fellows 
on the University campuses are get- 
ting experience in college teaching; 
they are grouped in special classes 
for the study of junior college teach- 
ing and administrative problems, 
and thus secure the needed credit 
for practice teaching. The new San 
Francisco Junior College is becom- 
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ing a laboratory for junior college 
teacher training. There are two 
phases of training being developed: 
the “teaching apprentice” is con- 
ducting one or more classes under 
supervision without pay, just as the 
“practice teacher” has always done, 
while the “‘teaching interne,” hold- 
ing a state credential, is teaching 
part time on salary and is devoting 
the remainder of his time to ad- 
vanced study beyond the Master’s 
degree at either the University of 
California or at Stanford University. 
The teaching interne works at the 
University in his major field and 
will become what might be termed 
a “master teacher.” The training 
of teachers for the semiprofessional 
or completion subjects will be em- 
phasized and this effort will be re- 
warded later in the better training 
of those students who do not con- 
template further study beyond the 
junior college. The University’s par- 
ticipation in this teacher-training 
program is further evidence of its 
interest in the junior college de- 
velopment. 

While now and then uninformed 
persons make unfortunate and un- 
favorable statements regarding the 
junior college, it is certain that after 
they investigate and become conver- 
sant with the philosophy underlying 
the junior college and the fine serv- 
ices it is rendering youth and adults 
alike — after they become thor- 
oughly informed they change their 
condemnation to praise. There will 
be little to condemn as the institu- 
tion more and more “finds its place 
in the sun” and gives adequate at- 
tention to the guidance of its stu- 
dents, classifies them on a curricular 
basis, and offers richer completion 
curricula of both the vocational and 
the cultural types. 


OCCUPYING THE UNEMPLOYED 


There are about 20,000,000 per- 
sons in the United States between 
the ages of 16 and 25..... The 
Office of Education estimates that 
5,000,000 of these persons are not 
in school, but are unemployed and 
seeking work. The National Youth 
Administration has made a higher 
estimate, believing that 5,500,000 
youth are wholly unoccupied. 

Early absorption of such numbers 
in private gainful employment is 
highly improbable, even if it were 
assumed to be wholly desirable. The 
best way to remove young people 
from the ranks of the unemployed 
is by extension of the period of 
full-time school attendance. The 
Staggering number of _ teen-age 
American youth who are wholly 
unoccupied—neither in school nor 
employed—raises an insistent ques- 
tion regarding the extension and im- 
provement of public education. — 
M. M. CHAMBERS, in The Nation’s 
Schools. 








In the inevitable reorganization of 
education, the public junior college, 
a comparative newcomer in the 
field, seeks wider recognition. Bas- 
ing judgment on the spirit and phil- 
osophy of American democracy, on 
the history of education in this 
country, and on the present needs of 
our young people, the general ac- 
ceptance of the junior college may 
well be considered the next logical 
step in the development of popular 
education. The ease with which 
these additions to our public school 
system can be made and the rela- 
tively small expense involved give 
additional weight to these conclu- 
sions.—M. J. FLETCHER, in New 
York State Education. 
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Analysis of Junior College Offerings 


PAUL E. WEBB* 


The junior college movement, 
through its very rapid development 
during the past decade, is demand- 
ing a critical analysis of the complex 
problems in the related fields of 
secondary and higher education. 
Since its inception it has been a 
moot question as to what portion of 
the junior college offering should 
parallel the work offered in the 
lower divisions of four-year colle- 
giate institutions, and what portion 
should be of a strictly terminal 
nature. Analyses of practice have 
been made but there has been no 
effort to compare offerings in junior 
colleges of varying sizes. 

This study is concerned with the 
offering of thirty California junior 
colleges which have been divided 
into three groups on the basis of av- 
erage daily attendance: Group I, 
those having an average daily at- 
tendance under 250; Group II, be- 
tween 250 and 1,000; Group III, over 
1,000. In making an analysis of the 
offerings of these junior colleges, it 
would have been possible to follow 
common practice and to tabulate 
the courses as announced in cata- 
logues of the several institutions. 
The weakness of such a procedure, 
however, lies in the fact that (1) it 
does not differentiate between those 
courses offered and those actually 
given, and (2) it does not indicate 
the extent to which such courses are 
serving the student population. In 


* Director of Budget and Research, Los 
Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


order to obviate these weaknesses, 
the data for this study was com- 
piled from catalogues which were 
marked to indicate the number of 
students enrolled in each course 
during the first semester of 1931- 
32. These figures were also checked 
against cost data submitted by the 
respective junior colleges in a com- 
panion study. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COURSES 


In considering the courses which 
these junior colleges offered it ap- 
peared that a fourfold classification 
would include them all. The first 
group would include such academic 
courses as parallel those given at 
the University of California. The 
second group would include those 
academic courses similar in nature 
to those listed in the group above 
but modified in such a way that they 
do not generally carry credit which 
can be transferred to higher insti- 
tutions. As their purpose is to serve 
those who will not continue with 
further formal education, the 
courses in this second group have 
been designated as terminal courses. 
The third group includes’ those 
courses which apparently have an 
immediate vocational objective. The 
fourth group contains the remain- 
ing courses, nonacademic in nature, 
in which any students may enroll 
irrespective of their classification. 
Although some institutions list dif- 
ferent courses for students of each 
status, they are generally taught 
concurrently. We will therefore con- 
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sider the following classification as 
adequate for an analysis of the 
courses offered by the California 
junior colleges: 


I. Courses paralleling the Univer- 
sity of California: English and 
public speaking, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, physical 
and biological sciences, social 
science, philosophy and psy- 
cology. 

II. Terminal academic courses: 
English and public speaking, 
foreign languages, mathemat- 
ites, physical and biological sci- 
ences, social science, philoso- 
phy and psychology. 

III. Vocational courses: agricul- 
ture, aviation, clothing, com- 


merce, journalism, mechanic 
arts, nursing, photography, 
radio. 

IV. Miscellaneous courses: art, en- 
gineering, home _ economics, 
music, orientation, physical 
education. 


In the analysis of the curricular 
offering of an institution there are 
three measures which can be em- 
ployed: (1) the number of courses 
offered and taught, which can be 
considered as a measure of the ex- 
tent of choice which is available to 
the student body; (2) the number 
of semester-hours, or credit-hours, 
offered and taught, which can be 
considered as a measure of the rela- 
tive importance which the institu- 
tion places upon its offerings; (3) 
the number of students enrolled in 
each course, which can be consid- 
ered as one measure of the extent 
to which an institution is econom- 
ically justified in offering each 
course. For the purposes of this 
article only measures one and three 
will be considered. 
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Table I shows the number of 
courses of the several types offered 
in the different groups of junior col- 
leges and the corresponding student 
enrollments in each. It is apparent 
from the data presented that the 
California junior colleges have de- 
voted their major emphasis to prep- 
aration of their students for the 
pursuance of advance work in the 
university. When measured in 
terms of courses offered, 47 per cent 
of all work offered parallels the 
academic courses at the University 
of California. When it is consid- 
ered that much of the work in the 
departments of art, music, and en- 
gineering, which has been classified 
here as miscellaneous, is also or- 
ganized on the same basis as that 
of the state university, it is safe to 
assume that at least two-thirds of 
the offerings of the junior colleges 
duplicate university courses. Only 
12 per cent of the work can be clas- 
sified as terminal and 14 per cent 
as vocational. 


INFLUENCE OF SIZE 


Even more significant than these 
figures is the change in emphasis 
which is noted upon comparison of 
institutions of different sizes. Of 
the courses offered in junior col- 
leges under 250 enrollment, 58 per 
cent of it parallels the academic 
work of the University of Califor- 
nia, whereas in institutions of be- 
tween 250 and 1,000 enrollment it 
drops to 50 per cent, and in institu- 
tions of over 1,000 to 43 per cent. 
Vocational offerings also show a 
percentage decline in these groups, 
being 18 per cent, 15 per cent, and 
12 per cent, respectively. A percent- 
age gain is shown by terminal and 
miscellaneous offerings. Consider- 
ing the same data from a different 
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point of view we note that 93 per 
cent of all the academic work of- 
fered in small junior colleges paral- 
lels courses at the University of 
California; in medium-sized institu- 
tions the corresponding figure is 
88 per cent; and in large institu- 
tions it is 66 per cent. 

As the lower-division courses 
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the analysis above that the junior 
college is seriously neglecting one 
of its major functions, that of pro- 
viding an opportunity for the com- 
pletion of general education. It is 
noteworthy that the_ specialized 
character of the offerings becomes 
proportionately greater as the insti- 
tutions decrease in size. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF JUNIOR COLLEGES OFFERING COURSES OF SEVERAL TYPES WITH NUMBER 
AND PERCENTAGE OF COURSES AND ENROLLMENT IN THEM 


























Courses Enrollment 
Percent- Percent- 
Colleges Number age Number age 
Group I—SMALL 
PETE TTT CPC CTT T eT Ce 12 212 58 4,636 65 
i er a fe a ea Be Se ear 7 17 5 305 4 
a a a 12 64 18 918 13 
teas eee ee ee see 12 70 19 1,314 18 
TN ol atia iy eer ee eae alee el bers 12 363 100 y Pye 100 
Group II—MEpIUM 
Pee MD nk ccc seecsaewansauas 14 608 50 24,068 63 
, pe eee eee ee ee 14 107 9 2,903 8 
CD ecu au caens eh eu Reba wee eee we 13 181 15 3,937 10 
: oo eee ebageeee Eeeweadeee 14 318 26 7,436 19 
ED 2) gy eawaenecdadeeiisesdes suse 14 1,214 100 38,344 100 
Group ITI—LARGE 
ee GD x a's dawn ceusnwes sone 4 288 37 14,823 38 
CEE. o.oo aee bisa w ew Okee OAR enna 4 161 20 10,443 27 
WE ecb eewwwek ewe Cina an eens 4 94 12 4,235 11 
EPC CCC POC ETO PET ere 4 249 31 9,434 24 
Ce ee eee e ey yee me 4 792 100 38,935 100 
ALL INSTITUTIONS 
Pe ED i. .ieeedueseseaeedena 30 1,108 47 43,527 52 
SE «db 4 6k 00S 00s NK KOK KER EES 25 285 12 13,651 16 
i ee eee wee ku 29 339 14 9,090 11 
ee eee eee’ 30 637 27 18,184 21 
0 ee ee ee re ee 30 2,369 100 84,452 100 


which the University of California 
provides in its several academic de- 
partments are largely preparatory 
to advanced work in those depart- 
ments, and in the majority of in- 
stances contain material of a spe- 
cialized character, it is evident from 


The extent to which the junior 
colleges are offering a_ balanced 
program is indicated in Table II. 
Criteria as to the proportionate 
amount of work which should be 
given in each of the academic de- 
partments may be obtained from 
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studies by Koos! and Woods? as 
reported by Eells.* 


TABLE II 


OFFERINGS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IN 
TERMS OF NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE 
OF CREDIT HOURS IN WHICH STUDENTS 
ARE ENROLLED 

Number of Per- 
Courses Junior Credit- cent- 


Colleges Hours’ age 
Parallel university 


DN: tecvenwasnnwe< 30 472 13 
Foreign language ...... 29 947 26 
Mathematics .........- 30 353 10 
re 30 1,015 28 
Social sciemce .....c.e« 30 620 17 
Philosophy, psychology 30 231 6 
Terminal 
PE: enced eee eae 22 252 31 
Foreign language ..... 10 123 15 
Pimtinematics ...ccccccs 14 85 11 
DD Vtitcccacuseeweus 13 131 16 
Social science ........- 19 193 24 
Philosophy, psychology 3 24 3 
Vocational 
Co er 10 65 7 
pe 4 44 5 
eee 1 3 0.3 
| PTT eC eT TT ee 24 649 67 
ee 22 99 10 
0 ee 9 65 7 
Pe ccceeacesoevues 4 33 3 
PROCORIOORY 20 cccccces 1 2 0.2 
PE dn cibdeeneandwes 3 11 1 
Miscellaneous 
De -d¢eeeee enekeweese 26 285 22 
Engineering .......... 24 355 28 
Home economics ...... 12 113 9 
PE sccesenweedbewss 27 423 33 
fo 20 31 2 
Physical education .... 14 84 7 


It is interesting to note from 
Table III that at those points where 
Koos and Woods most nearly agree 
in their suggestions as to the pro- 


1L. V. Koos, The Junior College (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, 1924), pp. 61-63. 

2 Baldwin M. Woods, “Junior College 
Preparation for University Work,” Bul- 
letin of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Collegiate Registrars (March 1929), p. 34. 

3W. C. Eells, The Junior College 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, 1931), p. 480. 


portionate amount of time which 
should be devoted to particular de- 
partments (English and _ Public 
Speaking, if considered together: 
and Philosophy and Psychology, if 
considered together) the actual 
practice in California junior col- 
leges bears out their suggestions, 


TABLE III 


ACADEMIC PREPARATORY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
CURRICULA SUGGESTIONS OF Koos AND 
Woops AS COMPARED WITH DATA oF 
Tuis STUDY 

Present 

Study 
Per- 
Semester- Per- Semester- Per- cent- 
Hours centage Hours centage age 


Koos Woods 








English .... 24 10 18 7 13 
Public speak- 

SD ctiienes 4 2 12 5 
Languages, 

modern ... 46 20 84 32 26 
Social sci- 

CMOEB occu. 54 23 32 12 17 
Natural sci- 

ences ..... 63 28 56 21 28 
Mathematics. 21 9 38 14 10 
Philosophy... 9 4 15 6 6 
Psychology... 4 2 6 2 
Physical edu- 

cation .... (4) 2 4 1 

TOE issue 229 100 265 100 100 


In the two instances where they dis- 
agree most widely (modern lan- 
guages and social sciences) the ac- 
tual practice in California falls 
midway between their suggestions. 
At the other two less widely diver- 
gent points of disagreement (nat- 
ural science and mathematics) the 
actual practice bears out the sug- 
gestions of Koos. It may be con- 
cluded that as a whole the prepara- 
tory offering of junior colleges in 
California is well balanced. 


NONACADEMIC COURSES 


Table II also shows the emphasis 
which the junior colleges are plac- 
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ing upon the terminal, the voca- 
tional, and other nonacademic 
courses. The major emphasis in 
terminal courses is in the fields of 
English and social sciences. 

Although there are nine voca- 
tional fields represented, with one 
exception, the offerings in each are 
small and scattered. There are, 
however, junior colleges which are 
offering well-organized curricula in 
nursing and agriculture, but in gen- 
eral, vocational courses appear in 
isolation, apparently being offered 
because of the interest of an instruc- 
tor, rather than as a part of a well- 
organized curriculum. 

Commerce represents the one vo- 
cational field for which provision is 
widely made. That this field is quite 
generally limited to what might be 
termed secretarial training is indi- 
cated by the great predominance of 
courses in stenography, typewriting, 
and office practice, which a more 
detailed analysis of the data reveals. 
It is also worthy of note that much 
of this commercial training in the 
smaller junior colleges is carried on 
in regularly organized high-school 
classes. 

The data quite clearly indicate 
that provision for vocational train- 
ing at levels above the trades but 
below the professional and _ tech- 
nological schools of university grade 
is only in the initial stages of ful- 
fillment at the junior college level. 
The field of training commonly des- 
ignated as semiprofessional has yet 
to be developed. 


MINIMUM PREPARATORY CURRICULUM 


In considering the academic of- 
fering of the junior college it is 
desirable to know what would con- 
stitute a desirable minimum prepar- 
tory curriculum. Koos suggests a 
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minimum offering of 225 hours as 
adequate for a “group of students 
representing a legitimate range of 
liberal arts needs and _ interests,” 
based largely upon the actual offer- 
ings in over one hundred liberal arts 
colleges. Woods recommends a min- 
imum offering of 261 (exclusive of 
physical education) hours, which 
would satisfy the major choice of 
78 per cent of the students at the 
University of California. Based upon 
semester offerings these recom- 
mendations would be 112 and 130 
semester-hours, respectively. 

The academic offerings in terms 
of semester-hours in the small jun- 
ior colleges range from 46 to 82, 
with an average of 60. The largest 
offering of 82 semester-hours falls 
26 per cent below the minimum set 
by Koos and 37 per cent below that 
set by Woods. Of the medium-sized 
junior colleges, the smallest which 
is offering an adequate prepara- 
tory curriculum is one which has 
an enrollment of 366. Woods, in 
making his recommendation, as- 
sumed a junior college of 300. 
From the situation in California, it 
would be safe to assume that a 
junior college with less than 300 
students cannot offer an “adequate” 
preparatory curriculum. 


RELATION TO CLASS SIZE 


The effect which the offering of 
the junior college has on the size 
of the classes which it is able to 
maintain is summarized in Table 
IV, which shows the ratio of class 
enrollment to number of courses 
offered. If only one class were of- 
fered for each course the resultant 
ratio would be the maximum figure 
which the average class size could 
reach. From the data here pre- 
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sented we note that it would be pos- 
sible for the median junior college 
to maintain an average class size 
of 30.5 for all courses offered, of 
33.3 and 27.0 for preparatory and 
miscellaneous courses, respectively; 


TABLE IV 


MEDIAN RATIO OF ENROLLMENTS TO 
COURSES OFFERED IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 
OF DIFFERENT SIZES 


Junior Colleges 





Group Group Group 
Courses All I II Ill 


Parallel university 33.3 21.3 45.0 47.3 
TOPMRROME .ncccecs 22.6 10.0 34.6 37.6 
Vocational ....... 18.5 15.6 29.8 39.5 
Miscellaneous .... 27.0 18.5 43.5 40.3 
All courses ...... 50.5 19.1 32.5 48.1 


but of only 22.6 and 18.5 for ter- 
minal and vocational courses, re- 
spectively. Great differences, how- 
ever, exist between the possibilities 
in the three groups of institutions. 
The largest possible average class 
size which the median junior col- 
lege of Group I could maintain 
would be 19.1 and only two junior 
colleges of this group could main- 
tain an average above 25. Terminal, 
vocational, and miscellaneous ratios 
tend to be still lower, but this is 
partially accounted for by the fact 
that in several of these institutions 
a small number of students are en- 
rolled in high-school courses for 
junior college credit. 

In Group II the median ratio is 
32.5, only three of the junior col- 
leges falling below 25. It would 
thus be possible for medium-sized 
junior colleges to maintain an aver- 
age class size of 25 and to continue 
to offer their range of courses. For 
the large institution represented in 
Group III the average class size (as 
long as it is under 40) would in no 
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way be conditioned by the range of 
their offerings. 

A more detailed analysis of the 
offerings of the group of small jun- 
ior colleges shows that the average 
size of mathematics classes cannot 
exceed 9, and foreign language 
classes 18. There is even insuffi- 
cient enrollment in English and sci- 
ence classes to maintain an average 
class size of 25. On the basis of the 
offerings of these junior colleges in 
comparison with the enrollments in 
these offerings, it would be impos- 
sible for the enrollment in 70 per 
cent of the courses to exceed 25. 

The small junior colleges are fac- 
ing a dilemma: On the one hand 
their curricula, when judged in the 
light of minimum desirable stand- 
ards, are inadequate to serve the 
purposes (preparation for advanced 
work) for which they were de- 
signed. On the other hand, the 
number of students enrolled in the 
courses of these curricula is insuffi- 
cient to make possible the main- 
tenance of classes of a desirable 
minimum average size. Any in- 
crease in offerings (a necessary step 
for the attainment of desirable 
standards) would so further reduce 
the ratio of enrollments to offerings 


‘that it would still further limit the 


possibility of maintaining classes of 
an acceptable average size. For the 
small junior college it would appear 
that an adequate preparatory offer- 
ing and a desirable minimum aver- 
age class size are incompatible. 
The solution calls either for an in- 
crease of enrollment or for an ad- 
justment of the curriculum to less 
ambitious purposes. The first al- 
ternative implies the discontinu- 
ance of the small junior college; the 
latter, a reconsideration of the func- 
tions of the junior college. 



































A Check on Student Expectations 


KIRBY P. 


If administrators of junior col- 
leges could predict with reasonable 
accuracy the careers their students 
would follow subsequent to the 
completion of their junior college 
courses, curriculum problems would 
become less difficult to solve, 
courses could be better articulated 
and integrated, guidance would be 
highly effective, and time would be 
conserved for many students. 

In the absence of devices which 
might lead to such valuable in- 
sights, the junior colleges, especially 
the public institutions, are usually 
compelled to follow traditional pro- 
cedure. First, curricula are set up 
by the junior colleges more or less 
to suit the tastes of their possible 
clientele, while at the same time, 
in the periphery of the planning 
the ubiquitous admission require- 
ments of certain senior institutions 
may be seen to lend influence to the 
shaping of the curricula. The next 
step 1s to prepare general instruc- 
tions or directions to the matricu- 
lant which are intended to enable 
him intelligently to enroll in 
courses which will be suitable to 
his needs, possibilities, and capaci- 
ties. Some colleges go so far as to 
provide for an Orientation Week 
in an effort to get the student off 
to the right start. But when the day 
comes for the freshman to classify, 
it is likely that perfunctory direc- 
tions will be heeded perfunctorily 
and that he will choose the courses 


* Assistant Superintendent, Jackson 
Public Schools, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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he will pursue about as casually as 
he selects the next movie he wishes 
to attend. There is one noticeable 
trend, however, in these selections. 
Since it seems to be the proper 
thing to do, because one must keep 
up with the Joneses, the first-year 
student, with little regard for the 
possibility of attaining the goal, 
often takes courses which are in- 
tended to prepare him for advanced 
study beyond the junior college 
level. This is no new problem, but 
its existence as here related should 
give added emphasis to the need for 
proper guidance of the _ student 
from the very beginning of his 
college career. 

In January 1934, 2,229 students 
in Mississippi public junior col- 
leges were asked, “Do you plan 
to complete your junior college 
course?” Affirmative answers were 
received from 1,922 students. Those 
students who planned to complete 
their junior college courses were 
then asked what they intended to 
do after being graduated, and in 
response 1,252 stated that they ex- 
pected to continue their studies in 
a higher institution. In other words, 
06 per cent planned to graduate 
and then carry on their studies in 
senior colleges and universities. 

A year elapsed and a study was 
undertaken to follow up only those 
junior college sophomores, 534 in 
number, who just five months be- 
fore graduation contemplated enter- 
ing higher institutions in the fall of 
that year. The results are exhibited 
in Table I. In round numbers, of 
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nine hundred junior college sopho- 
mores, approximately five hundred 
planned to continue their education 
following their graduation, but only 
three hundred actually enrolled in 
higher institutions the following 
session. Or again, two-fifths of the 
sophomores who had prepared for 
advanced study in 1934 found them- 
selves a year later engaged in an 
unplanned-for activity. 


TABLE I 


SOPHOMORES OF 1934, WHO EXPECTED TO 
ATTEND A HIGHER INSTITUTION, AND 
Wuo REALIZED THEIR PLANS 


Total Men Women 
Attending junior college in 


Se -240660knnsaseneaunse< 894 472 422 
Planning to attend a higher 

ED cece na euemes 534 326 208 
Actually enrolling in higher 

ED a weed déeeweees 313 171 142 


A significant point to be observed 
in the foregoing table is that women, 
in proportion to their number, were 
more successful than men in gain- 
ing their educational objective. 

As a matter of further interest, 
the institutions attended by the jun- 
ior college graduates were classified 
as to type. A review of the 1934 
investigation revealed that approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the students 
stated they expected to go to a uni- 
versity or other polytechnic school, 
29. per cent planned to attend a lib- 
eral arts college, and about 12 per 
cent contemplated entering a teach- 
ers’ college. 

The follow-up study disclosed 
the actual choices by the graduates 
which may be noted in Table II. 

True to expectation, universities 
drew the greatest number of gradu- 
ates, men predominating. In spite 
of their expressed intentions, how- 
ever, the students were drawn to lib- 
eral arts and teachers’ colleges in 
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TABLE II 


TYPES OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS Ar- 
TENDED BY 313 JUNIOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 

Percent- 


Total age of Men Women 
Total 


Type 


University or poly- 
technic school..... 130 


Liberal arts college... 112 35.8 27 85 
Teachers’ college .... 60 19.2 19 41 
Trade or commercial 
ee 10 3.2 4 6 
Junior college...... 1 0.3 1 0 
EE 20 ndieeoaends 313 100.0 171 142 


larger numbers than anticipated, 
and obviously at the expense of the 
university-type institutions. Fac- 
tors no doubt contributing to these 
modifications of choices were: prox- 
imity of senior institutions to their 
homes, costs, parental influences, 
and recruiting programs of the sen- 
ior colleges. Incidentally, it was 
found that over 17 per cent of the 
graduates, two-thirds of whom were 
men, attended higher institutions 
outside the state. 

In summary, it has been pointed 
out that only 60 per cent of all jun- 
ior college sophomores of 1934 had 
intentions of entering a higher in- 
stitution the succeeding session. 
The follow-up study has revealed 
that barely a third of the graduates 
actually enrolled in a higher insti- 
tution. In this connection it should 
be remembered that the FERA stu- 
dent-aid program of the past year 
lowered the economic hurdle sufii- 
ciently for many students to go to 
college. These facts vividly indicate 
the necessity of careful guidance 
of students, especially at the time 
they select the curricula they will 
study. Inappropriate curricula 
choices by approximately 25 per 
cent of a junior college graduating 
class is a matter of no minor import. 


et NR EF mepewemees 














Junior College Comprehensive Examinations 


H. B. WYMAN* 


Any school administrator or in- 
structor interested in the compre- 
hensive examination may profit by 
the experience of the faculty of the 
Phoenix Junior College during the 
last three years. The work is 
frankly experimental and any state- 
ment at this time can be only a 
status report. Much remains to be 
done. 


UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY 


The educational philosophy un- 
derlying the comprehensive exam- 
ination, as worked out at Phoenix, 
may be summed up in a few sen- 
tences. In the first place, education 
is the product of experience and 


each experience helps to recon- 


struct all previous experiences and 
in turn gets its quality from them. 
It conceives of knowledge as being 
worth while only when it func- 
tions in the thinking and other be- 
havior of the individual. This point 
of view finds much to criticize in 
the prevailing type of examination.? 
Yet the fault lies deeper than the 
examination; it has its roots in the 
traditional conception of education 
as a cold-storage type of procedure. 
Traditional education, born of ages 
when education was a kind of 
adornment for the few, fails to meet 


* Dean, Phoenix Junior College, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 


1For a fuller statement of this prob- 
lem the reader is referred to a paper 
prepared by the author for the meeting 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges and printed in the Junior Col- 
lege Journal for May 1934. 


the demands of the complex social 
order that prevails today. When 
education consisted of the learning 
of those skills which were necessary 
in wresting a living from nature 
there was no problem of relation- 
ship between education and life. 
Today, however, with the extensive 
bodies of knowledge which the race 
has accumulated and which can be 
put down in textbook form and 
learned so that the student can 
verbalize on them, it is very easy to 
mistake this verbalization for the 
vital changes which are properly 
referred to as education. 

Since words are the “conveyers”’ 
of ideas, it is extremely easy to feel 
that we have educated the student 
when he can use words freely. We 
have a profound faith in subject- 
matter. It is the easy thing to pre- 
sent and the easy thing to test. It 
is one thing to know some isolated 
fact of history and another thing to 
know history. We talk about the 
character-building phases of educa- 
tion, and it is certainly true that 
education has done much in the evo- 
lution of character. But, more fre- 
quently than we realize, this is ex- 
tracurricular work and is developed 
in spite of subject-matter rather 
than by virtue of it. We have spent 
our time checking for facts rather 
than in developing profound 
changes in the thinking and the 
behavior of our students. 

The typical college student fin- 
ishes his work with a list of courses 
and a given number of hours which 
constitute the criteria of graduation. 
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The college has seldom concerned 
itself with determining whether or 
not any fundamental changes have 
been produced in the student. He 
often has a worse compartmental- 
ized view of the universe than he 
had at the beginning of his college 
career. 


THE PROCEDURE AT PHOENIX 


Recognizing these _ situations, 
Phoenix Junior College has set 
about the task of formulating com- 
prehensive examinations that will 
tend to develop an individual in 
whom the experiences of the class- 
room and all other phases of life 
are integrated into a smoothly 
functioning body of experience. In 
the first place, the matter was care- 
fully worked out and presented to 
the assembled faculty. At this time 
a rather complete list of possible 
advantages of the program were set 
forth. A special committee was ap- 
pointed with Professor E. M. An- 
dres, director of education, as the 
chairman. Mr. Andres was assisted 
by a committee representing various 
other fields. 

It was the original plan of the 
administration and of the commit- 
tee to make one examination with 
questions from the various fields 
dispersed throughout. When com- 
piled, the examination would then 
be divided into a number of parts 
of the appropriate length for one 
sitting. As any administrator knows, 
one of the important matters to be 
considered in any such program is 
the background of the entire group. 
Some of the faculty had misgivings, 
and it is to be expected and de- 
sired that this should be the case. 
The “Doubting Thomas” is a very 
helpful and stimulating type of in- 
dividual. The entire group, however, 
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threw itself into the job of work- 
ing out the examinations and the 
details of administering the same 
in a wholehearted fashion. Later, it 
was deemed advisable to change the 
original plan and to allow each de- 
partment to present its examina- 
tion apart from the others. A fur- 
ther departure was made from the 
original plan when the student was 
allowed some choice as to the ex- 
aminations that he should take. 
Every student took the portion of 
the examination which was general 
in its nature and was assigned to 
take the examination in three other 
fields in which he had a predomi- 
nance of his work. 

This plan has two unfortunate re- 
sults. In the first place, the student 
tends to skip a question if he has 
not had a particular course. Fur- 
thermore, he will skip the whole 
examination if he has had no col- 
lege work in that department. In 
many cases, as the questions were 
stated, he should have been able to 
do creditably with them from his 
knowledge acquired in other areas, 
but he is not given to this kind of 
thing. Furthermore, it tends to con- 
tinue the departmental lines which 
it is desirable to break down. The 
committee would like to have the 
student arrive at the close of junior 
college, which is now the _ usual 
point for closing his general educa- 
tion, with departmental lines pretty 
well wiped out and with a body of 
knowledge that unites the whole 
field of human experience. It was 
the judgment of the committee, at 
the close of the first year, that this 
departmental arrangement of the 
examination was a mistake and that 
the thing to work toward was the 
original plan of the general exam- 
ination. 
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The nature of the questions used 
is of interest. Many of them were 
of the organization or problem type 
in which the student is given a prob- 
lem requiring him to draw upon his 
experience rather extensively in its 
solution. Other questions were of 
the traditional sort. Some of them 
were of the ‘“discuss-in-full” va- 
riety; still others were of the short- 
answer or so-called “objective” 
type. 

A problem which arose in the ad- 
' ministration of the examinations 
was, “What shall be done with the 
student who takes the examination 
in three fields in addition to the 
general examination and yet is now 
carrying a number of courses which 
will not be covered specifically by 
the examination?” It was decided 
that students taking the compre- 
hensive examinations would be ex- 
cused from all semester examina- 
tions. This is not an easy point of 
view to get over to a faculty. So in 
some cases, wherever the instruc- 
tor felt it was necessary, what 
amounted to a preliminary review- 
final examination was given. This 
helped in the evaluation of the stu- 
dent’s work in that particular sub- 
ject and served the purpose of a 
helpful review for the students who 
were taking the regular final ex- 
aminations. 


CHANGES THE SECOND YEAR 


The second year showed a num- 
ber of changes that came out of the 
experience of the previous year. 
Fortunately the very constructive 
work being done under the direction 
of Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, of Ohio 
State University, was available and 
of untold value to the committee in 
working out the questions.2 Any 
departmental lines were entirely 


abolished except in the vocabulary 
test where the particular connota- 
tion of a term depended upon the 
field in which it was used. 

There were in all four types of 
questions, namely, factual, vocab- 
ulary, inference, and problem solv- 
ing. Those of the factual sort were 
introduced for two reasons. In the 
first place, neither the faculty nor 
the student finds it easy to get away 
from them entirely. Both have been 
accustomed to factual questions for 
so long that to go entirely over to 
the organization type of question 
would not be fair under present con- 
ditions. In the second place, it is 
held that there are many facts that 
the educated man and woman 
should know and the good factual 
type of question has a legitimate 
place. 

The section of the examination 
devoted to vocabulary was compiled 
from lists submitted by each de- 
partment and not limited to the 
class work of that field. The ex- 
amination was arranged in mul- 
tiple-choice form which facilitated 
the scoring. Unquestionably the 
student’s ability to use language ef- 
fectively as shown by an adequate 
vocabulary test is related to his 
ability to think and to use his 
knowledge in a functional way. It 
was the feeling of the committee 
and of many of the students that 
the vocabulary test was the best 
section of the entire examination. 

The third type of examination, 
which was worked out in part on 
the objective basis, was designed to 


2 Ralph W. Tyler, Constructing Achieve- 
ment Tests (Ohio State University Press, 
1934). See also addresses by Dr. Tyler, 
Dr. Troyer, and Dr. Frutche printed in the 
May 1934 issue of the Junior College Jour- 
nal, 
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determine the ability of the student 
to make inferences. This was very 
closely related to the next section of 
the examination which was the 
problem-solving type. In either case, 
he needs to do a rather careful job 
of thinking. In the former he may 
recognize the correct inference or 
he may be asked to state his infer- 
ence drawn from certain data pre- 
sented. In the second type, however, 
he is asked to do an entirely differ- 
ent sort of thing. In addition to 
making his inferences, he must first 
set them up, test them out, and 
finally state his solution of the prob- 
lem in a convincing manner. 


SAMPLE QUESTIONS 


One or more samples of each type 
of question follows: 


FACTUAL 


Directions: Place the number of the 
correct phrase on the blank at the left 
side of the statement. 

1. The oldest and finest of epical 
ballads is (1) the Robin Hood 
cycle, (2) Sir Patrick Spence, 
(3) Chevy Chase, (4) Douglas 
Tragedy. 

. The seventeenth century was 
essentially (1) an age of poetry, 
(2) an age of prose, (3) an age 
of drama, (4) an age of formal 
classicism. 


Directions: Circle the T if true, the 
F if false. 


1. A normal solution of AICI}; contains 
44.46 g. of AICI; per liter of solution. 

T F 

2. A is greater than B. R is any num- 
ber. Then R times A is greater than 





R times B. T F 
VOCABULARY 
Directions: Underscore the proper 
word. 
1. Ambiguous term: 
unusual very-large of-doubt- 


ful-meaning of-double-meaning 
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2. He bought an annuity: 
diary yearbook —§annual-pres- 
ent series-of-payments | share 


INFERENCE 


1. The rootlets of young growing 
plants are much more susceptible to 
injury by mineral salts than the vege- 
tative parts of the same plants, while 
anaesthetics of various kinds generally 
exhibit their greatest injury upon the 
leaves. Mycelia of fungi are likewise 
much more easily injured or killed 
than their spores, by fungicides. 

Check the conclusions below, which 
you consider correct from the data 
above. 

a) Leaves absorb substances in solu- 
tion. 

b) All gases enter the plant by way 
of root hairs during osmosis. 

c) There may be differences in the 
protoplasmic resistance against toxin, 
by protective coverings, or the com- 
position of protoplasm itself. 

d) There are different types of toxic 
action. 

e) Carbon dioxide acts as an anaes- 
thetic. | 

2. A test in arithmetic was given to 
50 seventh-grade children and the me- 
dian score found to be 29. Several ad- 
ditional seventh grades were tested, 
bringing the total number of children 
tested up to 483. The median was now 
45. The next step was to give the test 
to 2,719 seventh-grade children with 
the resulting median score of 48. After 
testing 2,300 additional children the 
median remained at 48. 

What are the most reasonable infer- 
ences that you could draw from the 
data above? 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING 


1. Last year a friend recommended 
that I spend my vacation at the Lake- 
view Hotel at Sandy Beach, saying that 
it was an ideal place for a vacation and 
that the manager was charging only $1 
a day for rooms. I did so and found 
the Lakeview Hotel all that I could 
wish. I did find, however, that because 
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of the business conditions or for other 
reasons, there were very few guests at 
the hotel. This year I went back again 
for my vacation and was surprised 
when the manager told me that the 
charge for the same room for this year 
would be $2, or twice what it was last 
year. This was true in spite of the fact 
that the hotel had many more guests 
than last year and was nearly full. I 
reasoned that his overhead was the 
same whether he had many or few 
guests so that when business picked up 
he would take in more money, the per- 
centage of his receipts going to fixed 
charges would decrease, and therefore 
it was unjust for him to raise the rates. 
In fact he might even be able to lower 
them. What argument might the pro- 
prietor advance to refute my theory? 
(You should not spend more than 
five minutes in answering the above.) 


THIRD YEAR’S WORK 


The work for the year 1934-35 
proceeded on very much the same 
basis as just outlined. Changes were 
made wherever they seemed to be 
needed, but the committee followed 
the same general outline and the 
same form of questions as the pre- 
vious year. Where a question was 
shown to be poorly stated, or other- 
wise unsatisfactory, changes were 
effected. The move away from the 
more traditional type of question 
progressed nicely. At the present 
time the committee is engaged in 
the revision and reorganization of 
the two sections of the examination 
that seem to be in greatest need of 
revision. 

The problems of the student who 
has done most of his work in a given 
field such as secretarial or music is 
giving the committee some concern. 
This student sometimes feels that 
he is being penalized for not having 
spread out into other fields. The 
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committee is considering the advisa- 
bility of making available to such a 
student an additional section of the 
examination in that field. In order 
to lessen the work involved in mak- 
ing out examinations, the present 
plan is to require a request for such 
additional examination to be made 
some weeks in advance of the time 
the comprehensive examinations 
are given. 

The examinations have shown 
clearly the lack of facility in think- 
ing on the part of college sopho- 
mores. While emphasis has been 
placed upon this quality, it is clear 
that here is one of the greatest 
weaknesses to be corrected in our 
teaching in all fields. Teachers, as 
a profession, are too much disposed 
to be grateful for any response and 
perhaps have not required logical 
thinking. One who has never tried 
it would be disappointed to note the 
extent to which the student who is 
given certain data from which he is 
to make inferences will simply re- 
state the facts as given rather than 
draw inferences from them. The 
need is clearly for more emphasis 
upon logical thinking. 


SCORING THE EXAMINATIONS 


One problem which has not been 
discussed is the scoring of the ex- 
aminations. Since the first year, the 
examinations have been given at 
the end of the first twelve weeks 
of the second semester. The vo- 
cabulary test can be scored with 
clerical help. Time permits of dis- 
tributing the various sections of the 
examination among the department 
heads who evaluate the questions 
submitted by that department. A 
comparable set of values is used so 
that the score may be totaled when 
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the grading is completed. The com- 
mittee is able to make comparisons 
among the results obtained in the 
various types of questions and in 
this way to evaluate the procedure. 

During the first two years the re- 
sults were made a part of the stu- 
dent’s permanent record and were 
used in making recommendations to 
employers and to other institutions 
of higher learning, but did not en- 
ter into determining the student’s 
status for graduation. During the 
year 1934-35, however, the results 
were incorporated with his stand- 
ing in the various courses which he 
had taken and his final standing in 
the class determined by a combina- 
tion of the two values. This affords 
some help in the solution of a prob- 
lem that has been encountered in 
the course of the work, to wit, the 
tendency of a number of students, 
especially the brighter ones, to 
evade questions requiring the stu- 
dent to extend himself in the way 
of constructive thinking. It was 
very disappointing to have an honor 
student evade problem after prob- 
lem which any educated person 
should be able to handle effectively. 
This is not a local problem. It is the 
natural consequence of a type of 
education that has made memo- 
rizers rather than thinkers. 

To this program the faculty of 
Phoenix Junior College is devoting 
much time and energy. The results 
to date are encouraging. While 
some correlations have been worked 
out these are not sufficient for pub- 
lication at this time. It is the view 
of the writer that this particular 
type of comprehensive examination 
is sound in principle and should 
eventually serve to replace the pres- 
ent credit-hour system of gradua- 
tion, and promotion, or recommen- 
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dation for a position. Phoenix jis 
pleased to have a part in hastening 
this day, even though only a begin- 
ning has been made. 





During American Education 
Week the attention of parents and 
patrons of the schools everywhere 
has been focused upon student ac- 
tivities. The main consideration, 
however, is given, usually, to the 
education of the youngsters in 
the elementary and intermediate 
grades. During this week the pub- 
lic has read more about the schools 
than usual, and some of the more 
interested parents and patrons have 
gone to the schools to see how the 
educational process has been ad- 
vancing. Visitors often go to the 
lower grade schools, seldom to the 
public high schools, and almost 
never to the junior colleges. But the 
junior college can be taken into the 
homes to a much greater extent 
than it has been in the past so that 
acquaintance with it by parents and 
friends may be real and revealing. 

The faculty and students of Los 
Angeles Junior College should make 
every effort to acquaint the homes 
and the public with what the junior 
college is, what it does, and how it 
functions. Public knowledge of the 
junior college only will win for it 
the kind of support it needs. 

Most people know very little 
about the junior college.—Los An- 
geles Junior College Collegian. 





JAMESTOWN PLANS DISCUSSED 


Plans are being discussed for the 
establishment of a public junior 
college at Jamestown, New York, as 
a continuation of the present emer- 
gency “College Center.” 
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Evaluating the Bell Adjustment Inventory 


HENRY T. TYLER* 


Within the past ten years a num- 
ber of devices for measuring certain 
aspects of personality have been 
made available. Among these are 
the Thurstone Personality Sched- 
ule, the Allport A-S Reaction Study, 
the Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory, and the Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory. Each is the outgrowth of 
considerable preliminary research, 
and each has in part been based on 
previous studies in_ personality 
measurement. The most recently 
published of these is the Adjust- 
ment Inventory, devised by Hugh M. 
Bell.t The object of this paper is 
to discuss the reliability of the new 
instrument and to suggest improved 
norms based upon a study of over 
seven hundred cases at Sacramento 
Junior College. 

In his manual, the author of this 
inventory states its purpose as fol- 
lows: 


The Adjustment Inventory provides 
four separate measures of personal and 
social adjustment: 


a. Home Adjustment. Individuals 
scoring high tend to be unsatisfactorily 
adjusted to their home surroundings. 
Low scores indicate satisfactory home 
adjustment. 


b. Health Adjustment. High scores 
indicate unsatisfactory health adjust- 
ment; low scores, satisfactory adjust- 
ment. 


* Instructor in Psychology, Sacramento 
Junior College, Sacramento, California. 

1 Hugh M. Bell, The Adjustment Inven- 
tory (Stanford University Press, 1934). 


c. Social Adjustment. Individuals 
scoring high tend to be submissive and 
retiring in their social contacts. Indi- 
viduals with low scores are aggressive 
in social contacts. 

d. Emotional Adjustment. Individu- 
als with high scores tend to be unstable 
emotionally. Persons with low scores 
tend to be emotionally stable. 

The Inventory has been successful 
when used with persons of high-school 
and college ages. It is suitable for use 
with both sexes. The high reliabilities 
of the measures make possible com- 
parisons of one individual with an- 
other. The measurement of four types 
of adjustment permits location of spe- 
cific adjustment difficulties. 


In addition, the four separate 
scores may be combined into a total 
adjustment score. For each part 
score and for the total, norms are 
provided, from which descriptive 
ratings, designated as “excellent,” 
“good,” “average,” “unsatisfactory,” 
and “very unsatisfactory,” may be 
obtained. Separate norms are pro- 
vided for high-school and college 
students, and for each sex. These 
norms are based in each instance 
on between 150 and 250 cases. 

From the foregoing description, 
the Adjustment Inventory appears 
admirable as an aid to the efficient 
educational and life counseling of 
high-school and college students. A 
serious problem at Sacramento Jun- 
ior College, as in many other institu- 
tions, is that of procuring such per- 
sonal information about entering 
students as will enable a too-small 
staff of counselors to render effi- 
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cient service.2. Preliminary infor- 
mation is obtained from college 
aptitude tests, consisting of the 
American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination and the 
Iowa High School Content Exam- 
ination, given on entrance, and 
from transcripts of high-school 
record, which are usually available. 
Need is felt, however, for an in- 
strument which will help coun- 
selors quickly to “spot” students 
who are likely to have unusual 
difficulty in effecting a satisfactory 
adjustment to college life. The 
Adjustment Inventory appears to be 
such an instrument. Its reliability, 
as stated in the manual, is high, 
being .93 for the total scores, and 
reasonably high for the part scores. 
Its validity, in limited studies re- 
ported by its author in the manual, 
appears good. 

In order to investigate these pos- 
sible values, the Adjustment Inven- 
tory was used with the incoming 
freshmen at Sacramento Junior 
College in the fall of 1934 as part of 
the orientation program. It was 
given at the end of the first week 
of classes to 392 men and 348 
women. A two-year validation study 
is under way, to determine just 
how well the Inventory enables the 
early discovery of maladjustments. 

First of all, in order to ascertain 
whether the Adjustment Inventory 
might be just another mental test 
called by a different name, correla- 
tions, for men and women sepa- 
rately, were computed between total 
adjustment scores and the Ameri- 
can Council Psychological Exami- 


2 For a detailed description of the situ- 
ation and this problem, see Harry E. Tyler, 
“Student Personnel Work at Sacramento,” 
Junior College Journal (April 1935), VII, 
346-51. 
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nation scores. These prove to be, 
respectively, —.059 + .034, and 


+..047 + .036. Evidently the In-, 
characteristics . 


ventory measures 
different from those measured by 
the psychological examination. 

Next, the data were rescored for 
each sex by the split-half technique 
for each part of the Inventory. Re- 
liability coefficients, making use of 
the Spearman-Brown formula, are 
shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF SCORES 
FOR BELL ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY 


Sacramento Data 








Bell 

Men Women Manual 

(392) (348) (258) 
r PE, r PE. r PE, 
Home .... .796+.012 .827+.012 .89+.008 
Health .717+.016 .797+.013 .80+.015 
Social .... .850+.009 .876+.008 .89 +.008 
Emotional. .789+.013 .839+.011 .85+.012 
Total ... .903+.006 .906+.006 .93+.006 


Although the coefficients are al- 
most all lower than those reported 
by Bell, the differences are small. 
Presumably they are accounted for 
by the greater homogeneity of the 
Sacramento data, as Bell’s coeffi- 
cients were obtained from college 
freshmen and juniors. Though the 
use of the part-scores for individual 
diagnosis will require considerable 
caution, the total adjustment score 
is reliable enough to warrant confi- 
dence. Of the four parts, the social 
section yields the most reliable re- 
sult. Sex differences in the reliabil- 
ity coefficients, though relatively 
small, may justify further investi- 
gation. 

We turn next to the intercorrela- 
tions between scores. These are 
compared with Bell’s findings in 
Table II. 
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TABLE II 


INTERCORRELATION OF SCORES ON 
ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY 


Sacramento Data 





Bell 
Men Women Manual 
(392) (348) (197) 


> PRS r PE > Fe 
Home and 


health ... .349+.030 .310+.033 .43+.039 
Home and 
social .... .019+.034 .037+.036 .04+.048 


Home and 
emotional .485+.026 .412+.030 .38+.041 


Health and 

social .... .016+.034 .176+.035 .24+.045 
Health and ' 

emotional .448+.027 .420+.030 .53+.034 
Social and 

emotional .378+.029 .370+.031 .47+.037 


Again general confirmation of the 
published figures is shown, although © 
considerable discrepancy appears in 
the correlation between health and 
social scores for men. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that differ- 
ent and not closely related aspects 
of adjustment are measured by the 
four parts of the Inventory. 

A comparison of the distributions 
yielded by the two sets of data may 
next be made. Table III shows 
means and standard deviations. 


adjustment (5.5 and 3.0 times the 
standard errors of their differences, 
respectively). For women, the dif- 
ferences in means are significant in 
three instances—social, emotional, 
and total adjustment scores (5.1, 
3.4, and 4.3 times the standard 
errors of their differences, respec- 
tively). There are no important 
differences between the two groups 
in the standard deviations. 
Whether from the foregoing we 
are to conclude that the Sacramento 
Junior College men are. better 
adjusted in health and less well 
adjusted socially than Bell’s norm- 
ative group, and that the Sacra- 
mento women are poorer in social, 
emotional, and total adjustment 
than Bell’s normative group, or, on 
the other hand, will consider the 
Sacramento results normative be- 
cause based on considerably more 
cases is a problem which will bear 
analysis. Some important differ- 
ences in the two groups from which 
the data were derived should be 
noted. The Bell data include stu- 
dents from all four college years; 
the Sacramento data are for low 


COMPARISON OF DISTRIBUTIONS—BELL AND SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE DATA 


j Sacramento 
) Bell 
j Sacramento 
Bell 
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TABLE III ° 
Men Women 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
6.28 4.92 6.25 §.51 
7.08 4.88 6.20 5.60 
6.14* 4.16 7.09 4.89 
8 .29* 4.28 7.28 4.62 
¥2.72° 7.22 15.97* 7.53 
10.82* 6.64 12.68* 7.82 
8.12 5.92 11.86* 6.25 
8.60 5.46 10.04* 6.44 
33.35 15.05 41.07* 16.31 
32.68 13.84 34.76* 18.12 


) Bell 


The differences in means, as shown 
by the asterisks, are statistically 
significant in two of the five com- 
parisons for men—health and social 


freshmen. The Bell data are from 
students in two state teachers’ col- 
leges and one private junior college. 
This last has a highly selected pop- 
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ulation; that of the teachers’ col- 
leges is probably less selected. The 
Sacramento group, on the other 
hand, represents college entrants 
about half of whom come from 
small or rural communities, and 
composes, on the whole, a com- 
paratively unselected population, as 
approximately 60 per cent of the 
graduates of the local high school 
enter the junior college. Thus it 
is believed that the Sacramento dis- 
tributions will be found fairly rep- 
resentative of high-school graduates 
of college freshman age. They 
should therefore prove more useful 
for freshman counseling purposes 
than Bell’s more general figures. 
A good deal of discussion has 
been aroused by the descriptive 
classifications suggested by the 
Bell manual as quoted in the open- 
ing paragraphs of this paper. The 
wisdom of these terms has been 
questioned on at least two grounds, 
one practical, the other technical. 
In the first place, counselors and 
guidance workers have expressed 
doubt as to the advisability of at- 
taching such labels as “unsatisfac- 
tory” or “very unsatisfactory” to 
the scores, especially if students are 
to be informed of the results. Bell 
cautions in his manual against 
merely giving scores to students in 
these categories “unless something 
is done to help the student overcome 
his maladjustment.” In the second 
place, one may well question the 
soundness of using a five-point in- 
terpretative scale where the stand- 
ard deviations are only in the order 
of 5 or 6 and the probable errors of 
scores are about 1.5. This is the 
situation with each of the four part- 
scores. Is it defensible to assign to 
a person who makes a score of 3 
on the health adjustment section 
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the designation “good” when the 
chances are even that his true score 
may be 1.6 on the one hand, which 
would be on the line between “ex- 
cellent” and “good,” or 4.6 on the 
other, which would be on the line 
between “good” and “‘average’’? Of 
course, whenever one cuts a con- 
tinuous distribution, there is dan- 
ser of misplacing scores at or near 
the point of cutting, but the chief 
query here raised is the advisability 
of making four cuts in this distri- 
bution. Would not two, so as to give 
three classes, be better practice? 

An examination of these two ob- 
jections suggests that the first is 
less serious than the second. In all 
psychological measures there in- 
heres the possibility of undiscrim- 
inating use, or misuse, of results. 
It is, however, desirable to mini- 
mize this where possible, and care- 
ful choice of terms may help. Can 
some better designations than “un- 
satisfactory” and “very unsatisfac- 
tory” be found? The writer of this 
paper suggests reducing the cate- 
gories to three, to meet the second 
objection, and designating them 
“excellent,” “satisfactory,” and “in- 
adequate.” It is believed that to 
learn that one’s adjustment along a 
given line is “inadequate” is less 
disheartening than to be told that 
it is “very unsatisfactory.” 

The question then arises as to 
where the distributions should be 
cut. What proportion of persons 
are we justified in designating as 
having either “excellent” or “inade- 
quate” adjustment? Bell, in a letter 
to the author, states that he took 
the probable error distance from 
the mean in either direction as the 
range for “average” ratings, and 
that the remaining ratings were 
determined in a Similar manner. 
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This is taken to mean that the divi- 
sion between the “excellent” and 
“sood” ratings was made as near 
_2 P.E. as possible and that be- 
tween the “unsatisfactory” and 
“very unsatisfactory” ratings as 
near +2 P.E. as possible (since in 
this inventory high scores are un- 
desirable). This would give about 
9 per cent in each of the extreme 
categories. A comparison, however, 
of the means and P.E.’s of the Bell 
data with the table of norms in the 
manual indicates that numerous ad- 
justments have been made. For 
example, in the home sections for 
both men and women, a distance of 
_2 P.E. from the mean gives a value 
less than zero, so that no “excel- 
lent” range could exist. This has 
been adjusted to include scores of 
0 and 1 as “excellent.” Yet in the 
Sacramento data, which for this 
section have been shown not to 
differ materially from the Bell data, 
this adjustment, and the asymmet- 
rical form of the distribution, place 
some 15 per cent of the men and 
nearly 20 per cent of the women as 
“excellent.” Again, in the same sec- 
tion for men, a +2 P.E. distance 
from the mean gives 14.50 in the 
Bell data; yet “very unsatisfactory” 
scores range from 17 up. For 
women on this section the +2 P.E. 
distance brings us to 13.74; “very 
unsatisfactory” scores begin with 
16. Though it may have been wise 
thus to err on the side of caution, 
it appears to the writer better to 
set some definite proportion to be 
included in the upper and lower 
of the proposed three categories, 
and to interpret this as uniformly 
as possible. 

Since the answer which is given 
to the question raised in the pre- 
ceding paragraph must be some- 


what arbitrary, practical considera- 
tions as well as theoretical should 
be made. The author suggests cut- 
ting the distributions at the first 
and ninth decile points. MHigh- 
school and college students are be- 
coming increasingly familiar with 
percentile ranks, which will make 
interpretation simple. None of the 
distributions of part-scores is nor- 
mal, those for home and health be- 
ing especially skewed; the use of 
decile points makes no assumption 
of normality. Finally, where nor- 
mality is found, as in the distribu- 
tions of total scores, the first and 
ninth decile points are approxi- 
mately 2 P.E. (1.9) from the mean. 

Suggested revised norms, which 
are based on the Sacramento data 
for college freshman entrants, are 
Shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


SUGGESTED BELL ADJUSTMENT INVEN- 
TORY NORMS FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


Score Range 





“Men Women 
Adjustment Rating (392) (348) 
f Excellent .... 0 0 
a Satisfactory .. 1-13 1-13 
Inadequate... 14 up 14 up 
f Excellent .... 0-1 0-1 
. xaaacens Satisfactory .. 2-11 2-13 
Inadequate... 12 up 14 up 
Excellent .... 0-3 0-5 
re Satisfactory .. 4-23 6-26 
| Inadequate... 24 up 27 up 
f Excellent .... 0-1 0-4 
Emotional .... 4 Satisfactory .. 2-16 5-20 
Inadequate... 17 up 21 up 
Total Adjust- [ Excellent .... 0-15 0-20 
ment Score.. 4 Satisfactory.. 16-53 21-63 
Inadequate... 54up 64up 


In conclusion, it may be said that 


studies of the Inventory thus far 
made at Sacramento point toward 
wide usefulness for this instrument. 
Further investigations are needed, 
however, thoroughly to establish its 
validity and practical value. 

















KARL M. 


One of the functions of the junior 
college that has received consid- 
erable publicity is that of the voca- 
tional aim of the institution. Kansas 
maintains eleven public junior col- 
leges in which very little is being 
done to meet the need of students 
who are seeking a terminal educa- 
tion. The dominant trend in Kansas 
junior colleges has been largely 
preparatory. 

The Kansas colleges should not 
be criticized adversely for this em- 
phasis on the college preparatory 
function, because the entire junior 
college movement has tended in 
that direction. The influence of the 
four-year college and university was 
bound to make itself felt during the 
early growth of the junior college. 
On the whole this influence has 
been good and has tended to add 
the stability that any young and 
growing institution needs. It has 
been through these friendly rela- 
tions with colleges and universities 
that the junior college movement 
has gained force and recognition 
at a time when much encourage- 
ment was needed. 

Now that the junior college infant 
in Kansas has passed what may be 
called the “‘toddling stage” and has 
emerged a virile youth, important 
growth awaits it in extending its 


* Assistant Dean, Coffeyville Junior 
College, Coffeyville, Kansas. 

1L. E. Walker, The Curriculum of 
the Public Junior College (Kansas State 
Agricultural College Bulletin, Vol. 10, 


No. 3, November 1, 1926). 
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terminal functions. Of the junior 
college graduates in Kansas it is 
estimated that only one in four 
avail themselves of further training 
in colleges and universities. This 
fact alone demonstrates the decided 
need for a greater offering of ori- 
entation and terminal courses. 

In order to learn what is being 
done in Kansas junior colleges, a 
study has been made of the offer- 
ings as found in current bulletins. 
This analysis shows that only 17 
per cent of the curricular offerings 
may be classed as vocational. This 
percentage shows a small increase 
over the 14 per cent found by 
Walker, who studied 35 junior col- 
lege catalogues for vocational offer- 
ings in 1926.1 While the tendency to 
increase this type of offering is seen, 
much further development seems 
warranted. 

Coffeyville Junior College has very 
definitely begun an extension of cur- 
ricular offerings. Such change will 
increase the vocational courses in 
the field of business and will give 
the student contemplating only two 
years of college work definite guid- 
ance and assistance in the selection 
of courses of this type. Last year a 
total of 68 hours of business courses 
were offered. This year 75 hours 
of commerce and _ business are 
available for students. 

The Coffeyville Junior College 
also has increased its offerings in 
music from 8 to 40 hours. The com- 
munity is musically inclined and 
demand for music has been large. 
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The expansion in this type of train- 
ing has been made to care for this 
local need. Private lessons of vocal 
and instrumental character are of- 
fered under competent instructors. 
Glee clubs, choruses, band, and or- 
chestra also have been enlarged. It 
is this expansion in music as well 
as in the business field that begins 
q forward-looking program aimed 
to appeal more directly to young 
people who are not satisfied with 
the regular college preparatory cur- 
ricula. While such a beginning is 
small, other definite steps are to be 
taken later. 

It is planned that increased offer- 
ings of terminal courses will appeal 
to a wider group of students, for 
with economic conditions as they 
have been for the past five years, 
and with larger and larger numbers 
of graduates from schools of the 
country failing to find employment, 
a critical problem exists among 
seven and one-half million young 
people. For the most part, those 
who have gained employment have 
not been recent graduates, but per- 
sons formerly on payrolls. Accord- 
ing to Dr. F. J. Kelly, head of the 
Division of Higher Education in the 
United States Office of Education, 
such a condition has made it diffi- 
cult if not almost impossible for 
the youth of the nation to gain em- 
ployment. The government, in the 
hope of meeting this problem, or- 
ganized the CCC. Thousands of 
young men enlisted, confident in 
the belief that it would give them 
a livelihood while they were in 
service and hopeful that a job 
would be available when that pe- 
riod was completed. The results 
have not borne out the hopes of 
these thousands, for upon returning 
home, no jobs were found. Very 


shortly these young men found 
themselves in the same unfortunate 
state that was theirs before enter- 
ing the CCC. 

Socio-economic conditions have 
laid before the door of the junior 
college its most challenging prob- 
lem: namely, to supply a type of 
training that has been met only 
partially by commercial and pro- 
prietary institutions. The junior 
college with its favorable public re- 
lations should proceed in its cur- 
ricular revision, planned along lines 
to care for an increasing number of 
students who desire a type of train- 
ing that will permit them to earn 
an adequate living when such train- 
ing is completed. 

The junior college should shift 
its major emphasis on offerings of 
a preparatory nature for the benefit 
of a few and place that emphasis 
upon vocational and terminal offer- 
ings for a large number of students. 
It does not follow that the prepar- 
atory function need be discarded. 
There is a very definite need for 
such training at the junior college 
level. What it does mean is that the 
preparatory function should not be 
the dominant function. 

With thousands of graduates 
from high schools every year as 
feeders for the junior college, it 
can be seen that its development 
has only begun. If the junior col- 
lege is to appeal most strongly to a 
majority of these graduates, it will 
of necessity be along semiprofes- 
sional and vocational lines. 





If society has no workshop for 
its eighteen-year-olds then educa- 
tion may be the best means of keep- 
ing them out of the devil’s work- 
shop.—Jesse B. Sears, in School and 
Society. 

















Are Grades Passing? 


A. M. 


To the facetious individual or to 
one who delights in puns the title of 
this article offers several possibil- 
ities. He may be inclined to answer, 
“No! Not all grades are passing!” 
He may even add, “But they should 
be!” if he feels that every individ- 
ual is entitled to a successful ex- 
perience in his school work. 

On the other hand, he may an- 
swer the question, “Yes, grades are 
certainly passing out of the picture 
as a piece of school promotional 
machinery.” And indeed, if one 
were to judge by the extent of the 
literature and earnest discussion on 
the subject advocating the abandon- 
ing of competitive marking systems, 
one would judge that this relic of 
the dark ages of academic learning 
was about to go the way of the rack, 
the stocks, and the whipping-post. 
But is this actually the case? 

Sharing the general interest in 
marking systems and the general 
discontent with the shortcomings 
inherent in them, we wrote to all 
California junior college principals 
to find out what they are thinking 
and doing about them. The answers 
were much the same: the familiar 
A, B, C, D, E, F systems were in 
general use; there were minor varia- 
tions in the case of failing students 
and in grade distributions; and 
there was a lively interest in the 


* Counselor, Pasadena Junior College, 
Pasadena, California. 


+ Dean of Records, Pasadena Junior 
College, Pasadena, California. 
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subject on the part of junior college 
officials. One junior college had 
dared to attempt to do away with 
marks entirely, but the protests of 
students and patrons had forced the 
abandonment of the new plan after 
one hectic year, during which the 
principal observed that “the les- 
sening of the external motivation 
had the general tendency to lower 
scholastic effort.” Many of the re- 
plies indicated some dissatisfaction 
with marking systems in general, 
but there was little experimentation 
reported with new systems. The 
following comments are _ quoted 
from five different junior colleges: 


Reports to parents every six weeks, 
No failing grades, A, B, C, +. The plus 
grade becomes D or F on our books but 
student never knows it. 


Because of the relation to admissions 
to the University, we are particularly 
watchful that our recommended grades 
do not exceed 30 per cent. 


We have felt that the system which 
the state office advocates is the only 
system which we can use until such 
time as the State Department sees fit 
to alter it. 


The discussion of this question at 
the junior college section of the Sec- 
ondary School Principals Convention 
in Fresno brought out several state- 
ments: one, that no grades at all should 
be given, to which others objected that 
parents of students demanded the re- 
port of grades attained; second, that 
the words should be recorded which 
meant the same thing as the letters or 
figures which indicated the standing. 
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Are Grades Passing? 


It seems foolish to substitute a longer 
form of notation for a shorter. 

Personally, I have very little sympa- 
thy with the idea of attempting to col- 
lect any reports from faculty members 
concerning character traits, etc. It has 
been my observation that there is very 
little value in these reports, and al- 
though I am perfectly willing to admit 
that the subject matter grade may be 
far from correct, I am inclined to think 
that if we require the teacher to make 
any additional reports they are of very 
little more value than the subject re- 
port itself. 


A study has been made which par- 
tially substantiates this last opin- 
ion.? 

So far as present developments 
in the junior colleges are concerned, 
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admission appears to make inev- 
itable the comparison of one stu- 
dent with another. The efforts of 
the National Committee for the Ex- 
perimental Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education may be able to 
present a workable alternative. 
Several attempts to do away with 
marking systems have resulted only 
in modifications of the old system 
while retaining the basic idea of 
evaluating the achievement of stu- 
dent X and comparing it with that 
of student Y. In the chart below 
consider these typical marking sys- 
tems from the viewpoint of this 
question: What is the fundamental 
difference, or differences, between 
these various marking systems? 
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then, it seems that we are to con- 
tinue with marking systems. The 
trend in the junior colleges seems 
to be in the direction of supplement- 
ing marks with explanatory data in- 
tended mainly to aid in counseling. 
The higher one goes in the educa- 
tional scale the less appears the 
tendency to do away with attempts 
to evaluate student achievement. 
The selective process of university 


1 A.M. Turrell, “Relation of Personality 
to Scholarship,” The Junior College Jour- 
nal (April 1935), V, 355-57. 


As we pass from left to right 
they are progressively less exact in 
their evaluation of outcomes. Until 
we come to the letter of explana- 
tion they are therefore progres- 
Sively easier for the instructor to 
assign. But have we escaped the 
student’s interest in the artificial 
symbol by merely reducing the 
number of symbols? He is as likely 
to be concerned over whether he 
gets plus or minus as he is over A, 
Bb, or C, and his preoccupation with 
the symbol instead of the subject- 
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matter is not lessened by a change 
in the form or number of symbols. 

When we consider abandoning 
competitive grades or marking sys- 
tems what, fundamentally, is at 
stake? It seems evident that we are 
attempting to do away with a cer- 
tain type of evaluation of the suc- 
cess of our efforts with students. 
This competitive evaluation may 
have several ingredients in its make- 
up,” but two at least appear prom- 
inent: (1) it is an evaluation of a 
student’s success in an experience 
judged by some arbitrary standard, 
perhaps set up in advance of the 
evaluation, or (2) it is a measure of 
a student’s success in an experience 
as compared to the achievements of 
other students in the same ex- 
perience. 

Is this process wholly valueless? 
Students naturally have an interest 
in knowing how well they do as 
compared to their fellows. Only if 
this picture is destructive of their 
morale, or if it is used adminis- 
tratively to deprive them of future 
experiences in which they might 
have a reasonable chance of success, 
is the comparison harmful. This 
presentation to the student is a mat- 
ter of counseling. Since guidance 
worthy the name is never based on 
a single measure, this argues for 
more information—not less. This 
being true, we should not abandon 
marks, but complement them by 


2W. Hardin Hughes, “Analyzing the In- 
gredients of Teachers’ Marks,” Nation’s 
Schools (December 1930), V, 21-25. 

3J. A. Anderson and A. M. Turrell, 
“Junior College Reports to the Home,” 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion (February 1935), X, 171-72. 

4J. A. Anderson, “Achievement Marks 
in Junior Colleges,” The Junior College 
Journal (December 1934), V, 129-30. 
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such other pertinent data as we can 
collect that will make their intelli- 
gent use more sure.? 

One such device has been worked 
out at Pasadena Junior College 
which assigns an achievement mark 
to each student based upon his 
grade-point ratio and his intelli- 
gence quotient, thereby introducing 
the element of competition with 
himself.4 

Unless we get at the heart of the 
matter, unless we are willing to 
abandon competitive comparisons 
of student results, let us no longer 
change symbols, shift numbers and 
letters about, and mislead ourselves 
into thinking that we are thereby 
abandoning marks. Let us refine 
and supplement our marking sys- 
tems, making them as objective as 
we can and introducing the prin- 
ciple of competition-with-self where 
that is possible; but let us be sure 
that the alternative to a competi- 
tive marking system in the upper 
secondary years is better than the 
thing it is intended to replace. 





More than twenty-five years ago 
one of the early reformers in edu- 
cation began to insist that the col- 
leges should drop the last two years. 
Intermittently during the progress 
of our adventures in an educational 
wonderland, “Off with his head,” 
has been repeated. Occasionally 
someone has suggested a compro- 
mise; give the colleges three years 
—take off the head just above the 
ears. That much will never be 
missed! Still more recently the sug- 
gestion has been made that lacking 
a head it be given more feet by add- 
ing the last two years of high school 
to the college——PRESIDENT H. M. 
WriIsTON, Lawrence College. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE CAMP 


Recent information received 
from the American Junior College 
for Women at Beirut, Syria, tells as 
follows of the interesting volunteer 
village service carried on by a 
group of junior college girls: 


“To thy portals, O College fair, 

We thy daughters have come from 
far, 

We have answered thy call to dare 

To adventure beneath thy star.” 


Into this verse of their college song 
students of Syrian, Armenian, Ira- 
quian, Greek, Russian, Hebrew, Egyp- 
tian, Turkish, Persian, Palestinian, and 
Transjordanian background at the Jun- 
ior College for Women in Beirut can 
join with real meaning. Among the 
things they dared again this year was 
financing and furnishing volunteer 
services for help in primitive Syrian 
villages. 

In the summer a total of sixteen vol- 
unteers, including two graduate nurses 
from the American University hos- 
pitals, were in the Junior College camp, 
though only two or three served dur- 
ing the entire six weeks of this third 
year of adventuring with village work. 
Sheikh Abu Ali, having heard of our 
work on the plain last year, cordially 
invited us to come to his villages in the 
Nusaireyeh mountains of northern 
Syria this year, and we made our head- 
quarters in a huge Bedouin tent, set up 
at the edge of the village of Deir Mama. 
In this whole village of more than a 
thousand inhabitants, there is not a 
single house with a window, and al- 
though there are several fountains 
with good water, it seemed never to 
have occurred to the people that they 
might use it for more hygienic living. 

Let us list a few of the things that 
were done: (1) an average of 80 stu- 


dents attended the Health Schools con- 
ducted every day for six weeks; (2) 
between 400 to 500 patients were seen 
in the clinic every week; (3) Mothers’ 
Clubs with definite instructions and 
demonstrations on care of children 
were held six times in each of two vil- 
lages. In the larger village the attend- 
ance was Often more than 100 women; 
(4) many homes were visited in Deir 
Mama and Kiroon, some contact was 
made with other villages, and friendly 
relationships were established. 

Only the beginning of work has been 
done in these summer camps. Urgent 
invitations from these villages and the 
realization of their great need made 
the majority of the volunteers feel that 
at least one more summer should be 
spent in this region. More permanent 
work lasting through the year ought to 
be established, for these villages and 
the ones served in 1933 are eager, 
needy, and willing to co-operate. Some 
of the junior college alumnae are look- 
ing toward such a project. Much re- 
mains to be done. 


BUILDING A LAKE 


Completion of the $9,422 PWA 
improvement and parkway project 
for the University Junior College 
(Oklahoma) Athletic Park, includ- 
ing the building of a lake, planting 
of trees, and construction of drives 
throughout the field, was expected 
early in April. The dam is 200 feet 
long and will back up approxi- 
mately two acres of water. The lake 
will be stocked with various species 
of fish for study in the biology de- 
partment of University Junior Col- 
lege. The botany department will 
also profit from the twenty varieties 
of trees to be planted. The drives, be- 
ing constructed of sand, are 50 per 
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cent completed, and when com- 
pleted will be banked with concrete 
curbing and lined with trees. 


WHAT STUDENTS THINK 


Recently the student body was 
presented with a list of questions 
asking their various’ reactions 
toward the school, its policies, cus- 
toms, and traditions, and asking for 
suggestions on improvements. Sev- 
eral significant results have been 
realized by those who have been 
tabulating the answers. Evidently 
the majority of students are here in 
an earnest endeavor to improve 
their education and to fit themselves 
for a useful niche in the general 
order of things. A large majority 
express a desire to complete four 
years of work, and a good number 
will be able to proceed directly from 
here to more advanced training. The 
general attitude toward the school 
was excellent. Answers were almost 
unanimous that attendance here 
had been beneficial to them. The 
majority would not be attending an- 
other school even if financially able 
to do so. Almost all favored the gen- 
eral arrangement and location of 
the school. Handicaps which were 
thought to be most serious were lack 
of space, library facilities and equip- 
ment, as well as general interest on 
the part of the state—The Ranger, 
of North Dakota School of Forestry, 
Bottineau, North Dakota. 


FRESHMAN COLLEGES 


Walter G. Greenleaf, of the United 
States Office of Education, writing 
in a recent issue of School Life, 
Says: 

After recognizing the need of provid- 


ing college education for unemployed 
graduates of high schools, several 
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states have provided a means by which 
students in certain areas may attend 
college at small cost. Sometimes fed- 
eral funds are available for such use, 
and sometimes these centers are spon- 
sored by existing institutions of higher 
education. Last year Michigan estab- 
lished 100 such centers, taking care of 
hundreds of students within the state. 
In Ohio more than a thousand students 
attended the emergency junior college 
centers in 30 different cities and towns. 
New Jersey provided six centers and 
Connecticut was experimenting with a 
new system of “federal colleges.” This 
fall Texas had planned to open 15 
freshman college centers to take care 
of some 5,650 young men and women 
from 16 to 25 years of age who are 
members of relief families. Five of 
these centers will open at Dallas, Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, Fort Worth, and Lub- 
bock, and tuition will be free. These 
centers are provided for students who 
are unable to obtain a college educa- 
tion because of lack of funds. 


MORE LIBRARY RETURNS 


The January issue of the Junior 
College Journal contained an analy- 
sis of 288 replies received by the 
Carnegie Advisory Group on Junior 
College Libraries up to November 1, 
1935. On February 5 the chairman 
of the group, Mr. W. W. Bishop of 
the University of Michigan, reported 
that some sixty additional junior 
colleges had submitted similar re- 
ports. 


ARIZONA SUPPORT 


At the last session of the Arizona 
legislature it was voted to increase 
by $5 the maximum state school 
levy to be made annually per pupil 
in average daily attendance. One- 
half of the cost of maintaining ap- 
proved public junior colleges, not 
exceeding $15,000 per annum, was 
assumed by the state. 
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ST. LOUIS MEETINGS 


A half dozen complete sessions of 
organizations meeting at St. Louis in 
February were devoted to the junior 
college, while numerous references 
were made to it on several other pro- 
grams. 

On Monday afternoon one of the 
group debates of the Department of 
Superintendence was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the question, “The Senior 
High School Should Include Four 
Years, Beginning with the Eleventh 
Year,” the affirmative being supported 
by Dr. Har] Douglass, of the University 
of Minnesota; the negative by R. C. 
Puckett, of Bloom Township High 
School, Illinois; and a general evalua- 
tion being presented by Arthur K. 
Loomis, of the University of Chicago 
High School. 

On Wednesday afternoon, four sec- 
tions of the Department of Superin- 
tendence discussed postgraduate and 
junior college problems. At one sec- 
tion, “What Should Be Done for the 
Postgraduate” was considered’ by 
George H. Gilbert, of Ardmore, Penn- 
sylvania; J. A. Clement, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois; and J. B. Edmonson, 
of the University of Michigan. 

At another the general topic was 
“The Junior College as an_ Inter- 
mediary or Separate Agency,” with 
discussions by Malcolm S. MacLean, of 
the University of Minnesota; E. Q. 
Brothers, of Little Rock, Arkansas; 
and Walter R. Hepner, of San Diego, 
California. 

A third section was devoted to “Re- 
cent Developments in the Organization 
and Administration of the Junior Col- 
lege.” Various phases were presented 
by J. Monroe Hughes of Northwestern 
University; Leonard V. Koos, of the 
University of Chicago; and William E. 


McVey, of Thornton Township Junior 
College, Illinois. 

The fourth section dealt with 
“Standards for the Developing Junior 
College,” the curriculum being dis- 
cussed by Walter C. Eells, of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; the library by B. Lamar 
Johnson, of Stephens College, Mis- 
sourl; and student activities by Harold 
C. Hand, of Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 

One sectional meeting of the De- 
partment of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals on Wednesday morning, under 
the chairmanship of Milton D. Proc- 
tor, Westbrook Junior College, Maine, 
was also devoted to the junior col- 
lege. Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, of Stanford 
University, spoke on “Assimilating 
Junior College Transfers in the Uni- 
versity,” and Malcolm S. MacLean, of 
the University of Minnesota, on ‘“‘The 
General College of the University of 
Minnesota.” 


YOUTH COMMISSION 


At the annual banquet of the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Associa- 
tion, held at St. Louis, February 24, the 
principal address was given by Dr. 
Homer P. Rainey, Director of the 
American Youth Commission. Dr. 
Rainey made a comprehensive state- 
ment of the general program of the 
Commission, one phase of which he 
stated as follows: 


Analytical study of the results of va- 
rious types of reorganization at the jun- 
ior college level; investigation of the pos- 
sibilities of more effective articulation 
through such reorganization of secondary 
school and college work; experimental 
demonstration of both general and ter- 
minal curriculums at this level. 

Present social conditions have created 
an enormously increased demand for types 
of education beyond that afforded by the 
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usual secondary school which conven- 
tional institutions of higher education 
are not prepared to supply. Experimenta- 
tion with the junior college has already 
gone far enough to suggest tentative an- 
swers to numerous problems in this area. 
More exact and systematic evaluation 
of present experiments and extensions of 
these experiments are urgently needed. 


CALIFORNIA MEETING 


The Junior College Section of the 
California Teachers Association, Bay 
Section, had an attendance of 150 at its 
annual meeting at San Francisco, No- 
vember 27, 1935, under the chairman- 
ship of R. O. Moyer of Marin Junior 
College. 

Mr. A. J. Cloud, President of San 
Francisco Junior College, introduced 
five of the faculty of this new institu- 
tion, to give a bird’s-eye view of the 
work they are doing. 

Dr. Joseph E. Williams, geography 
instructor, pointed out a new empha- 
sis placed on junior college training, 
based on the needs of the community. 
The classes in geography are very 
much interested in foreign trade and 
its relation to the San Francisco area, 
a study which soon leads to other 
fields, such as a study of the language, 
history, and contemporary politics as 
well as the geography of trading na- 
tions. 

Dr. F. G. Marsh outlined briefly the 
courses being presented in mathe- 
matics, including mathematics of busi- 
ness, remedial mathematics, history of 
mathematics, shop mathematics, ele- 
mentary statistics, naval history and 
science, and air and marine naviga- 
tion. 

Miss Verrel Weber, physical educa- 
tion instructor, outlined the plans of 
the department for the less fortunate 
physically, which includes rhythmic 
training, orientation fundamentals pos- 
ture, archery, swimming, and other 
specialized sports. 

Mr. Santos next briefly presented 
the plans of the English department 
for the students in the_ terminal 
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courses. These include business Eng. 
lish, short-story writing, and courses 
in biography and reading. The main 
objective may be stated as a desire 
to instill a love of good literature in 
the student to carry on through life, 

Dr. Franklin C. Sewell, for the so- 
cial studies, spoke on the organization 
of special courses in government, cur- 
rent world problems, introduction to 
study of international relations, and 
so forth. 

After a short business meeting, Dr, 
Merton Hill, of the Committee of Ad- 
missions of the University of Cali- 
fornia, dealt with the topic, “Meeting 
the Needs of the Students.” He pointed 
out that, regardless of ability, it was 
necessary to divide students on a cur- 
ricular basis in order to meet their 
needs: (1) those desiring lower divi- 
sion and being fully recommended; 
(2) those desiring lower division, but 
not being fully recommended, must 
have a certain amount of repair both 
in scholarship and subject deficien- 
cies; (3) the group desiring training 
for specific occupations. In the junior 
college, these three groups need train- 
ing, and this becomes the most impor- 
tant function. To meet their needs, 
students need adequate’ guidance. 
They must not be overguided, for 
they must be made independent. There 
must be careful selection for the jun- 
ior certificate requirements, so. that 
transfers may be fully matriculated 
when they do transfer, it having been 
shown that grades in_ prescribed 
courses are relatively lower. It is im- 
portant to note career objectives when 
planning the guidance program. It is 
important to give some terminal train- 
ing parallel with the pre-academic. It 
is necessary that a transfer curriculum 
be designed to meet the needs of stu- 
dents. Extensive studies are being 
conducted in remedial reading and 
mathematics. The training program 
is successful, based on the records of 
50 per cent of the 10,000 junior college 
transfers to the university. 

Following are the officers for 1936: 
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Chairman: Mr. Ted Mathews, San Ma- 
teo Junior College; Vice-Chairman: 
Miss Margaret Clark, Santa Rosa Jun- 
ior College; Secretary: Dr. Joseph E. 
Williams, San Francisco Junior Col- 


lege. 
ANNA LOUISE BECck, Secretary 


WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 


The following officers were elected 
at a meeting of the Washington Jun- 
ior College Association recently held 
at Seattle: President, Lewis C. Tidball, 
Grays Harbor Junior College, Aber- 
deen, Washington; vice-president, Mr. 
G. H. Schlauch, Spokane Junior Col- 
lege, Spokane, Washington; secretary, 
Mr. Arthur Glanville, Centralia Junior 
College, Centralia, Washington. 

Addresses were given on the history 
of the junior college movements by 
Dr. Fredrick E. Bolton, University of 
Washington, and by Dean E. H. Lauer 
of the University College of that insti- 
tution on new trends in_ college 
teaching. 


PHI THETA KAPPA 


The annual convention of Phi Theta 
Kappa, national Junior College Honor 
Society, was scheduled to be held at 
Independence Junior College, Kansas, 
March 25-27. It is hoped to present 
a report of the sessions in a later issue 
of the Journal. Three new chapters of 
the society have been organized re- 
cently, at Green Mountain Junior Col- 
lege, Poultney, Vermont; Ranger Jun- 
ior College, Ranger, Texas; and North 
Park College, Chicago, I[llinois. 


ALPHA MU GAMMA 


Alpha Mu Gamma, International For- 
eign Language Honorary Society, or- 
ganized by the members of the Los 
Angeles Junior College Foreign Lan- 
guage Department in 1931, held its 
first national convention at Los An- 
geles during the twentieth and twenty- 
first of December (1935) for the pur- 
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pose of promoting unity and friendship 
among its eight chapters. 

The registration of all participants 
opened the convention. Addresses of 
welcome by Dean Bertha Green, of the 
Los Angeles Junior College, and Mr. 
Arthur B. Forster, First National Presi- 
dent and Sponsor of the Alpha Chap- 
ter, were followed by the reports of 
the presidents on the activities of their 
groups and a general business meeting 
at which important matters and prob- 
lems were discussed. 

An Italian luncheon was served at 
the Bella Napoli Cafe after the general 
meeting. Mr. Stuart Byrne, President 
of Alpha Chapter, was master of cere- 
monies. Members of Alpha Chapter 
and Alpha alumni served as hosts and 
hostesses. 

After the luncheon, alumni repre- 
sentatives of all chapters met in the 
Foreign Language Room of the Los 
Angeles Junior College with Miss Lil- 
lian Schlagel presiding. 

The _ first day’s activities were 
brought to a delightful close with a 
dinner and theater party at Padua 
Hills where the members witnessed 
Las Posadas, a charming play of Christ- 
mas in Old Mexico. 

A business meeting opened the sec- 
ond day of the convention, at which 
the following national officers were 
elected: national president, Miss 
May E. Williams, Chico State College; 
first vice-president, Miss Jessie L. Rau, 
Long Beach Junior College; second 
vice-president, Dr. Leslie P. Brown, 
San Diego State College; third vice- 
president, Miss Lella Watson, Santa 
Ana Junior College; corresponding 
secretary, Mr. Rafael Echeverria, Chico 
State College; executive secretary, Mr. 
William H. Fletcher, Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College; treasurer, Mr. Loren M. 
Henrickson, Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege. 

The convention closed on Saturday 
evening with the initiation of ten new 
members by the Alpha Chapter, at its 
eleventh formal banquet held in the 
Blossom Room of the Hollywood- 
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Roosevelt Hotel. 


and traditional golden decoration, 


symbols of “friendship,” “enlighten- 


ment,” and “sympathetic understand- 
ing of other nations” the impressive 
ritual was enacted. 

The speakers of the evening were: 
Miss May E. Williams, newly elected 
national president; Miss Bertha Green, 
dean of women, Los Angeles Junior 
College; Dr. Frank Touton, vice-presi- 
dent, University of Southern Califor- 
nia; Dr. Constantine Panunzio, profes- 
sor of sociology at the University of 
California at Los Angeles; Dr. César 
Barja, professor of Spanish at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; 
Dr. Rolf Hoffman, professor of Ger- 
man at the University of California at 
Los Angeles; Dr. Lawrence M. Riddle, 
professor of French at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California; Dr. Hugh S. 
Lowther, professor of Classical Lan- 
guages at Occidental College; Mr. 
Rosco C. Ingalls, director of Los An- 
geles Junior College; and Mr. Ar- 
thur B. Forster, chairman of the 
Foreign Language Department of the 
Los Angeles Junior College. 

After the presentation of the visit- 
ing sponsors and guests, the special 
convention number of the society pub- 
lication, the Scroll, was distributed as 
a fitting souvenir of the first national 
convention of Alpha Mu Gamma. 


JOSEPHINE L. INDOVINA 
Retiring National Corresponding 
Secretary 


PEABODY EXPERIMENT 


Full authority for carrying on its 
proposed experiment in junior college 
education was granted Peabody re- 
cently by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in its 
fortieth annual session at Louisville, 
Kentucky. In presenting the matter to 
each Commission of the Association for 
approval the Director of the Junior 
College — Demonstration School di- 
vision of Peabody—said: 


Amidst candle light 
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We do not contemplate any sensational] 
step. We propose to move slowly and 
cautiously into a long-time program of 
integration of the work of the senior 
high school and the junior college in such 
a way as to demonstrate to discrimin- 
ating educators and patrons that such a 
program is feasible and perhaps the next 
forward step in modern education. We 
have no thought of launching an ex- 
travagant or premature program. We do 
not contemplate discarding the accumu- 
lated achievement of three hundred years 
of American education. We do not plan 
to discard textbooks and courses of study 
nor to substitute in their stead syllabi and 
bibliographies, nor do we plan to use in 
our junior college the teaching techniques 
of the graduate school, climaxing the en- 
tire program with only a comprehensive 
examination. Nothing is further from our 
thinking. In the proposed experiment our 
basic assumption is that the junior col- 
lege is fundamentally secondary in nature, 
and consequently more like the senior 
high school work below it than the senior 
college work above it. Therefore we pro- 
pose to break down the artificial barrier 
that has been built between the senior 
high school and the junior college, mak- 
ing possible a much greater integration of 
the work of these two units than now 
exists. It is our assumption that the pur- 
pose of the junior college should be the 
achievement by the pupils of general, cul- 
tural, and liberal training. In order to 
safeguard the instructional obligations of 
the faculty members we plan to separate 
the two faculties at the junior college 
level. 


The following resolution was unani- 
mously approved by the Association: 


That George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers of Nashville, Tennessee, with no loss 
of accredited standing, be given authority 
to conduct an educational experiment 
embracing the relationship between the 
secondary school and the junior college. 
It is understood that the technical stand- 
ards having to do with units, hours of 
credit, faculty personnel, etc., may be 
disregarded. That academic achievement 
represented by such units and hours of 
credit will in all respects be maintained; 
provided that in order to assure the 
maintenance of proper secondary and col- 
lege standards Peabody shall be required 
to report annually on the progress of the 
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experiment to a committee to be appointed 
py the president of the association which 
committee shall report to the com- 
missions. 


After the experiment had been au- 
thorized by the Association the presi- 
dent appointed the following commit- 
tee to supervise it: O. C. Carmichael, 
dean of the Graduate School, Vander- 
bilt University; E. L. Gillis, registrar, 
University of Kentucky; H. Reid 
Hunter, associate superintendent of 
schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 


ADULT EDUCATION AT CHAFFEY 


An adult-education program in both 
afternoon and evening classes is now 
operating for the third year at Chaffey 
Junior College, Ontario, with marked 
success. The courses of lectures, or- 
ganized by President Gardiner W. 
Spring, act as a catalectic agent for 
the community and unite a_ large 
school district of over two hundred 
and twenty square miles at the same 
time that they furnish desirable in- 
formation on contemporary affairs 
during this period when there is 
nothing more pressing than national 
problems. Civic organizations have 
given their support and initiative, and 
individuals from the different com- 
munities of the district have indicated 
their interest. The belief on the part 
of President Spring that education 
should be sponsored by organizations 
within the district so that the college 
acts as a liaison between outside activi- 
ties and the community has been 
realized in these lectures, a fact which 
is a contributing factor in their suc- 
cess. 

This same procedure has been car- 
ried out in many of the night classes 
which have been held: The Boy 
Scouts training course, requested by 
Scout leaders; lectures on great books, 
sponsored by the Ontario Women’s 
Club this year; the police officers 
training course with an enrollment of 
eighty-five, which was organized by 
the Ontario Police Department under 
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its chief officer, Mr. Lorraine Loch; 
a class in the Russian language, under 
the sponsorship of the Pomona Valley 
branch of the American Association 
of University Women. The college is 
willing to help any organization which 
wants to sponsor a class. 

The lectures and forums are not, as 
many of the city programs, poorly 
attended; but entire communities par- 
ticipate. Although the largest part of 
the audience is composed of towns- 
people, the lectures also serve as in- 
stitute programs for the teaching corps 
of Chaffey Union High School and 
Junior College and provide a course 
in orientation which attracts the at- 
tention of many junior college stu- 
dents. 

Speakers are the outstanding think- 
ers and lecturers on current problems 
brought from the major forum pro- 
grams of the Pacific Coast and univer- 
sities of the West. They include edu- 
cators, journalists, scientists, college 
presidents, writers, and leaders in 
other fields. Most of them are chosen 
for their ability to contribute some- 
thing to the discussion of the present 
social problems. For a series of “Book 
Talks,” Paul Jordan-Smith, book-re- 
view editor of the Los Angeles Times, 
spoke. Syud Hossain, international 
problems lecturer at the University of 
Southern California, is one of the uni- 
versity men who has proved popular 
with his audience. The “Foundations 
of Culture” course in 1933-34 included 
such representative men as Floyd Bur- 
chett, assistant professor of economics 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles; Dr. Remsen Bird, president 
of Occidental College; and Dr. Rufus 
Von KleinSmid, president of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. In the 
1935-36 course, the “Contemporary 
Problems” series lists S. Miles Bouton, 
George Sokolsky, Syud Hossain, Paul 
Hanna, and Harold Hand among the 
speakers. 

The longer series, Contemporary 
Problems, are organized to give dis- 
cussion and information in national 
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affairs. Last year the topics were unl- 
fied under the general title, ‘“Menaces 
to World Order”; this year they are 
grouped under the theme, “Change.” 

Lectures in these series are largely on 
controversial topics. Speakers, chosen 
to bring out different angles of the 
problems, have presented their ma- 
terial in a fair-minded manner. For- 
ums for general discussion follow the 
lectures. The talk lasts for fifty min- 
utes with thirty minutes of discussion 
from the floor led by a forum leader 
chosen for his special knowledge of 
the subject and method of handling 
such situations. 

The Foundations of Culture lectures 
and the Book Talks are chiefly de- 
signed to help the cultural develop- 
ment of the community. The Book 
Talks series was so successful that in 
1935, after two years, it was carried 
into the adult education night school 
with twenty lectures given by Mrs. 
Willis Kerr of Claremont. 

Chairmen of the lectures, both in 
the Contemporary Problems series and 
the others, have been civic leaders. 
The afternoon lectures have _ been 
sponsored by the presidents of the 
various women’s clubs; the evening 
lectures by the various men’s organiza- 
tions. Each organization is invited to 
sponsor the lecture or group of lec- 
tures which is of particular interest in 
its year’s program. For example, the 
local Farm Bureau sponsored Mr. Von 
T. Ellsworth, Farm Bureau tax ad- 
viser, when he talked on “The Menace 
of an Unequalized Tax System.” The 
Pomona Valley branch of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women 
sponsored the Book Talks of Paul 
Jordan-Smith. Men’s_ service clubs, 
women’s clubs, and others provide 
the chairmen. 

Success from the first has been 
marked. There has been a large at- 
tendance and topics have shifted as 
the audiences became more and more 
interested in present affairs, changing 
from general themes to searching dis- 
cussion of present world problems. 


It is interesting to examine the differ. 
ent programs with this in mind to see 
the cumulative effect of the programs 
on the popular taste of a district. There 
is no doubt that the citizens who at- 
tend have been stimulated in their 
thought and are alert to the fact that 
the problems of the present need at- 
tention. 

The first Foundations of Culture 
series in 1935 included nine lectures: 
“America’s Road to Economic Recovy- 
ery”; “Navigating the Globe”; “The 
Average Individual and His Finances”; 
“The New Universe (astronomy)”; 
“Periods in Musical History”; “Pres- 
ent Prospects in America’s Foreign 
Policy”; “A Glance at Political and 
Economic Europe”; “Two Things a 
Man Cannot Avoid—Death and 
Taxes”; and “‘The Cause and Cure of 
Civilization.” These topics were ex- 
periments to feel out community 
wishes and needs. 

The Contemporary Problems lec- 
tures and forums which brought an 
unusual response included: “Our Pres- 
ent Perils”; a three-way debate on 
“Democracy, Fascism, and Commun- 
ism”; a popular lecture, “The Flying 
Carpet’; and an economic discussion, 
“What Price Control?” 

In the spring, a series of eight Book 
Talks interested a large number: 
“Books That Never Die,” “The Art 
Hoax,” “Literary Types,” “Literary 
Trends,” “Recent Scandinavian Fic- 
tion,’ “The French Novel,” “Young 
Writers of the Day,” and “Current 
American Novels.” 

The program of 1934-35, following 
the successes of the previous years, ex- 
panded. The Foundations of Culture 
topics: “Christian Honesty and Mod- 
ern Business”; “California Problems 
of Lawlessness”; “Eastern and West-- 
ern Ideals’; “Relief and Reconstruc- 
tion”; “Recovery and _ Reconstruc- 
tion”; “Issues of the Coming Elec- 
tion’; “China and the Far East”; 
“Make America American”; and “Goal 
and Method in Social Reconstruction.” 

Contemporary Problems were or- 
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ganized with the central theme of 
“Menaces.” These provocative topics 
drew large crowds: ‘“Menaces_ to 
World Order”; “The Menace of Re- 
ligious Intolerance”; “The Menace of 
an Unequalized Tax System”; “The 
Menace to Democracy”; “The Menace 
of Communism”; “The Menace of Na- 
tionalism”; ““The Menace to End Men- 
aces (social currency)”; “The Menace 
of Delay’; and “The Menace of the 
Closed Mind.” 

Five lecturers gave Book Talks in 
the spring of 1935: “The Gentle Art of 
Self-Revelation in Modern Literature”’; 
“The Best Books of 1934”; “The World 
Theater in Review”; “Contemporary 
Tendencies in Modern Literature”’; 
and “Books.” 

The third year (1935-36) the pro- 
gram was again enlarged. Book Talks, 
sponsored now by one of the women’s 
clubs of the district, were transferred 
to the adult evening school. 

Members of the women’s clubs se- 
lected many of its speakers and topics 
for the Foundations of Culture with a 
strong educational cast: “Education”; 
“Education and Improving Social Or- 
der’; “How Many Heads Can a Family 
Have”; “The Work of an Educator”; 
“Self Culture and Service”; “Growth 
Divergencies (orthopedic)”; ‘‘Person- 
ality and Its Improvement”; “‘Contend- 
ing Powers in Asia”; “Garden Shrubs 
and Flowers”; “Ethiopia and Haile Se- 
lassie”; and “Roosevelt up to Now.” 

“Change” was the provocative topic 
about which the Contemporary Prob- 
lems lectures and discussions were 
centered. Contrast this series particu- 
larly with the topics of the first lec- 
tures. The aspects of “Change” were 
discussed as follows: “What Is the 
Changing Situation in Europe?’; 
“Shall We Change the Constitution?”; 
“Must We Change Our Foreign Trade 
Relations?”; “Will Townsend Change 
Conditions for the Better?”’; “What 
Changes Must Be Made in the Interest 
of the Farmer?”; ‘““Must Modern Indus- 
trialism Change in the Interests of 
World Peace?’; “What Changes in 
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American Capitalism Are Inevitable?”; 
“What is the Changing Situation in 
America?”’; “Is Change Compatible 
with Democracy?”; “What Is_ the 
Changing Situation in Asia?” 

A new series which brought especial 
interest from the clergy and church 
members were six lectures entitled, 
“The Church Speaks; What Has the 
Church to Say on Problems of Na- 
tional and International Moment?” 
These lectures and discussions are on 
the following topics: “‘Who Are in 
Distress? How Does It Happen? (How 
Does It Affect the Church?)”; ‘What 
Is Pushing Us toward War? (How 
Successful Is Church Opposition?)”; 
“What Is Happening to American 
Youth? (How Do Church Young People 
Differ from Others?)”; “What Is the 
Real Alcohol Problem? (What Is the 
Church Going to Do about It) ?”; “Why 
Are So Many Hungry in the Midst of 
Plenty? (Is the Earth’s the Lord’s 
and the Fullness Thereof?).” 


MABEL A. STANFORD 


CHAFFEY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 


WHAT STUDENTS READ 


In order to supply interesting and 
worth-while reading matter for jun- 
ior college students, it is necessary for 
the library staff to know what students 
read and what they wish to read. The 
one major aim of all librarians is to 
create in the minds of the students 
that they serve a desire to read and to 
provide proper material to read. It 
is not enough that the classics and the 
best of periodicals be available; mod- 
ern fiction, drama, poetry, magazines 
that appeal to special interests should 
be provided. It has been intimated 
that librarians have as keen a nose 
for trailing lost books as reporters 
have for scenting news stories. They 
also keep everlastingly after student 
reading interests. When a demure 
freshman requests “a deep book,” the 
library staff have a celebration; and 
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when the holidays find students taking 
home armsful of library books for 
Christmas reading, the Yuletide season 
is made merrier for the librarians. 

The library staff of Georgia South- 
western College had a great curiosity 
to know the reading interests of the 
students, and since there was a possi- 
bility that books of various types might 
be purchased in the new year, a ran- 
dom group of students—thirty sopho- 
mores and twenty-five freshmen—were 
given questionnaires. No special group 
was selected—just the students who 
happened to be in the library the first 
two periods one December morning. 

The questionnaire included ques- 
tions on choice of types of reading, 
favorite magazines, books read this 
quarter, and books students wish to 
read. 

The most frequently chosen types 
of books were the following: 


ey 36 
Setemtific ......«- sgiula ae 
BOGMPRIRY once iccess 6 
DE Situ enesnwmuns 2 
DD aie eure dks dK EO 2 
Pe ree 2 
PRIIOSOPRY .....00606.5 2 


Over sixty “favorite authors” were 
named; Gene Stratton Porter (6), Zane 
Grey (5), and Shakespeare (4), lead- 
ing with the number of votes indi- 
cated! 

Thirty-five magazines were indi- 
cated as favorites, the most popular 
being Cosmopolitan (12), Good House- 
keeping (11), American Magazine (7), 
and the Reader’s Digest (5). 

Books read during the fall quarter 
showed a wide variety of interests 
among the 129 titles reported. Three 
was the largest number of students 
reporting that they had read the same 
book. 

Books that students wish to read 
showed a little greater concentration, 
although here, too, there was wide 
scattering among no less than 91 titles. 
The Magnificent Obsession easily led 
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with 14 votes, followed by Lamb in 
His Bosom with 8 votes. Three stu- 
dents were ambitious to read the com- 
plete works of Shakespeare while two 
voted for Franklin D. Roosevelt! 


Macy BisHop GRAy 
Acting Librarian 


GEORGIA SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE 
AMERICUS, GEORGIA 


TO RETAIN TWO-YEAR FORM 


Continued development of Seth Low 
Junior College, Brooklyn, along lines 
of the junior college in lieu of expan- 
sion into the traditional four-year in- 
stitution is signified in Director Ed- 
ward J. Allen’s report for the year 
1934-35 submitted to the president of 
Columbia University. Recalling that 
Seth Low’s rapid growth in its early 
years with the consequent demand for 
enlarged facilities had suggested the 
possibility of extending its scope, Mr. 
Allen declares that a study which he 
undertook proves this expansion un- 
necessary. He says: 


The Junior College had been established 
only a few months when it was confronted 
with numerous requests for work beyond 
the second year. It seemed at that time 
that the Junior College should expand 
into a four-year college of the traditional 
type. The trend of events caused grave 
concern. It appeared as though most of 
the students were not content with just 
two or three years of work and that in- 
creasing pressure of actual needs would 
tend to force us toward the development 
of a more extensive academic offering. 
However, an analysis of the actual pro- 
grams taken by all of the students ad- 
mitted to the Junior College during the 
academic years 1928-32 does not justify 
these early expectations. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the total number 
attended the Junior College two years or 
less; 18 per cent took work over a period 
of two and one-half or three years; and 
23 per cent continued their registration in 
Brooklyn but took their last half or full 
year work in the University wherever 
they found it most convenient and profit- 
able. 

Of the total number of 825 students, 
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only 188, or 22.78 per cent, obtained the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in general 
studies from Columbia University upon 
the completion of the usual four-year 
program, while 57, or 6.9 per cent, ob- 
tained the degree by the exercise of pro- 
fessional option. These data indicate that 
the Junior College program has met the 
needs of the great majority of the students 
and that the development of the college 
into a four-year unit has not been neces- 
sary. 

It is well recognized that the third and 
fourth years of a liberal arts college in- 
volve a much larger expenditure than the 
first two years. An unnecessary duplica- 
tion of the last two years by separate in- 
stitutions in the metropolitan area, with- 
out adequate financial support, inevitably 
diminishes the quality of the educational 
service which this area obtains. Funds 
given to institutions of learning would be 
expended more effectively if there were 
more junior colleges and fewer attempts 
to provide in four-year units advanced 
work which can be more adequately con- 
ducted by a university. There is a need 
for a clearer understanding of the articu- 
lation between junior colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The question of the junior college has 
presented itself so frequently to the au- 
thorities of the University of the State 
of New York that a conference on the 
junior college movement was held with 
Regents on January 2, 1935. Members of 
the Board of Regents and representatives 
of four-year liberal arts colleges and 
junior colleges were present. Although 
grave concern was expressed for the pro- 
tection of the interests of established in- 
stitutions there was general agreement 
“that there is a legitimate field for the 
development of the junior college in the 
state of New York” and “that the junior 
colleges might properly set up three types 
of courses as follows: (1) To meet the 
needs of students desiring liberal arts 
training on the junior college level as a 
basis for later advanced work leading to 
a Bachelor’s degree or to admission to a 
professional school; (2) to meet the needs 
of students who desire liberal arts train- 
ing but who deliberately expect to con- 
clude their formal education with two 
years of college work; (3) to meet the 
needs of other students who desire special- 
ized training in various fields beyond the 
high-school level and look forward to 
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gainful occupation after two years of 
such training. 

“It was the general view of the confer- 
ence that the instruction field of the jun- 
ior college should be limited to two years 
of collegiate work beyond the high-school 
level, but it was pointed out that junior 
colleges undertaking to prepare students 
for admission to professional study, es- 
pecially in medicine and law, are obliged 
to offer three years of liberal arts work 
to meet the entrance requirements of cer- 
tain professional schools.” 


KEEPING UP WITH THE JONESES 


Homespun philosophy so_ seldom 
seems philosophy or so seldom seems 
homespun that I hesitate to quote it. 
But when I quote Ike I am quoting 
homespun material if not philosophy. 
Ike is the sweepout in our local pool 
hall; in off hours he mows lawns. Ike 
said to me: “Just supposin’ now—it 
ain’t likely, I reckon, but just supposin’ 
all the young ones of this town goes 
away for schoolin’, who’s going to be 
left to do the real work around here?” 

Obviously homespun; it is naively 
so. Philosophic? I postponed judg- 
ment until after a long contemplation. 

I gaze back through the years and 
think of the outstanding boys who 
have failed college algebra, chemistry, 
physics, foreign languages, the boys 
who have passed because of bulldog 
tenacity, parental pressure, fear of so- 
cial disapproval, spur of reward or 
acknowledged cheating; and as I think 
of these boys one particular conversa- 
tion comes to my mind. 

“T am flunking Spanish, Sir.” 

“Why?” 

“Hate it.” 

“Why don’t you drop it?” 

“Can’t; got to have it.” 

“Why?” 

“Going to college.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Got two brothers 
who are doctors and a sister who is an 
M.A. and I don’t want to be the dumb 
ox of the family; besides, all the fel- 
lows in my gang are going.” 
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“You won’t be happy unless you are 
apace with them? Is that the idea?” 

“Well, in a way, yes, Sir. But when 
you spoke of being happy just now— 
say, I have something all worked out.” 
He handed me a sheet containing the 
following figures: 


ToTAL ACADEMIC Hours 


Cee DS. nc 6.0 6a cee veceseoves 15 hours 
DO cxvieddndeeedeacesnseeeeswapeous 30 hours 
Dl? «ccecacvendieacendsensseeaenet 45 hours 


Hours, BY SUBJECTS 








Spanish 
ee eS oo cick eed ee wee 6eee 5 hours 
eT ry er eT TS 10 hours 
0 ee er eer 15 hours 

College Algebra 

id g's e666 OSES OED 3 hours 
Dt 22oo esgucseekede @seueeueseaeex 6 hours 
Dt? coveuscgecupepeuepucddanhwhede 9 hours 

English 
ee IE adc oko 6b 64K KE RR RO 3 hours 
BY carvacedcbuceiesued ieee wneauke 0 hours 
ent a euee eerekee Wintec te 3 hours 

Biology 
ee Sk keke ese eaeeceews 4 hours 
ee 14 hours 
re 18 hours 

(Could use more but would have 
to drop football) 
Proportions 

OD cccneekeeeienaned 15/45-1/3—-Unhappy 
i nestseteuneeaweees 9/45-1/5—Indifferent 
| ae 3/45-1/15—Bluff. I like to read 
and I use Sister’s themes. 
DE sé¢stcnnenedewesoees 18/45-2/5—Happy 


“A novel bit of bookkeeping, I 
should say.” 

“I’d like to get some bookkeeping, 
but I can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Not acceptable credit.” Then the 
boy burst out with the following in one 
breath: ‘“I’d like to get some cow col- 
lege extension stuff in animal raising 
—my uncle is going to leave me his 
farm—I like animals—I have a way 
with them—and I like the books on 
heredity we have to read in biology— 
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I got an A in it too—but Mom and Pop 
wouldn’t like it and I guess the gang 
would give me the razz—lI’m sorry [| 
troubled you, Sir—I guess [ll bone up 
my Spanish—it seems the thing to do.” 

The thing to do! Grandma had her 
ears pierced; Aunty took two years of 
china painting; American fathers join 
lodges and American mothers read 
papers at clubs and little girls demand 
Shirley Temple soap in the bath. “The 
thing to do” is to me as inane as “It is 
being done” or “It simply is not being 
done.” 

“‘There are any number of different 
kinds of work we have to do, all of 
which have to be done. ....I do not 
care whether the man is a banker or a 
bricklayer; if he is a good banker or a 
good bricklayer he is a good citizen.” 


Despise not labor! God did not despise 
The handicraft which wrought this gor- 
geous globe, 
That crowned its glories with yon jew- 
eled skies, 
And clad the earth in nature’s queenly 
robe.? 


Now that I have thus launched into 
quoting I should like to go back to Ike 
and conclude with one of his observa- 
tions, not sage, perhaps, but certainly 
naively terse: 

“Now take Ed for instance. He 
wanted his young ones to have the best 
schooling that were. Willie, that’s his 
boy, took law. Mary, that’s his girl, 
took art or something such. But there 
ain’t much lawing to be done around 
Ed’s store where Willie came back to 
clerk and I don’t caculate Mary’s art 
helps her much with the twins she had 
a year back. And I notice Ed has 
raised his prices a mite since the store 
has to make livings for three families 
now.” 

THOMAS M. KLECKNER 
New Mexico MILITARY INSTITUTE 
ROSWELL, New MExIco 


1 Theodore Roosevelt, from Remarks at 
Berenda, California, May 18, 1903. 

2 Opening lines to the poem “Labor,” by 
Frank Soule. 
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A WOMAN IN THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE FIELD 


When the Southern Association of 
Colleges for Women elected a woman 
to serve as its president for 1935, it 
did an unprecedented thing. Although 
this is an association of colleges for 
women, by far the majority of these 
colleges have men for presidents. What 
led these college heads to look to a 
woman to bring new vigor to their 
organization? 

It was an unprecedented thing for 
the conservative town of Anderson, 
South Carolina, to consider a woman 
as the president of its local college 
back in 1927. Men shook their heads 
and women openly avowed disloyalty 
to their sex when it was proposed that 
a woman be made president of Ander- 
son College. Down South women did 
not hold executive positions or stand 
in the pulpits and speak, not in South 
Carolina at any rate. 

All this has changed since Miss 
Annie Dove Denmark became presi- 
dent of Anderson College. So many in- 
vitations come to her to speak in the 
churches and schools of the state that 
she can accept only a few of them. 
After her talks men and women invari- 
ably tell her that she has made the 
best talk on Christian education that 
they have ever heard. This is not sur- 
prising since she has given her life 
to this cause. 

Although the spiritual parentage of 
Anderson College is traceable to one of 
the first institutions ever established 
for the higher education of women in 
the United States, it was scarcely con- 
ceivable that the day would come 
when a woman would serve as presi- 
dent. This institution, out of which 
Anderson College has grown, was an 
antebellum academy, the Johnson Fe- 
male Seminary, opened in the village 
of Anderson in 1848. 

In 1925 Miss Denmark was made 
Dean of Women of Anderson College. 
When a new president was needed the 
right man could not be found, the man 
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who could guide the school in order 
that it might fulfill its unique purpose. 
The trustees knew that Miss Denmark 
was the right individual they needed 
as president of Anderson College, but 
they were afraid to put a woman in as 
head of such an institution. No woman 
had ever been president of a college in 
South Carolina, and there had been 
very few women college presidents in 
the South. Finally they decided that 
they would make her president, and 
she could do the rest. 

In 1929 Miss Denmark again dis- 
played her pioneer spirit when she 
courageously undertook to guide An- 
derson College in the transition from 
a senior to a junior college. In some 
of our states that would not have been 
a noteworthy achievement because of 
the multiplicity of junior colleges. 

For years the small state of South 
Carolina had been overcrowded with 


senior colleges. Time and again sev- 


eral of the weaker schools had been 
advised to become junior colleges, but 
the heads of these institutions feared 
to break thus with the past, and it was 
left to the only woman college presi- 
dent in the state to lead out in the 
junior college field. The years since 
1929 have proved the wisdom of Miss 
Denmark’s decision, and the junior 
college has come into its rightful recog- 
nition in South Carolina. 
KATHRYN COPELAND 
ANDERSON COLLEGE 
SOUTH CAROLINA 





THE PROCEEDINGS NUMBER 


Each year the May number of the 
Junior College Journal carries the 
addresses and proceedings of the 
annual meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges held 
in February of that year. The Nash- 
ville meeting will be reported in the 
next issue. Now is a good time to 
suggest to other members of your 
faculty that they subscribe to the 
publication of their Association. 
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MANDEL SHERMAN, Mental Hygiene 
and Education. Longmans, Green 
& Company, New York. 1935. 2995 


pages. 


Mental Hygiene and Education, 
by Professor Mandel Sherman, of 
the University of Chicago, presents 
significant contributions of psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry toward the un- 
derstanding of the problems of 
childhood and youth in simple, 
nontechnical language. The book 
should prove of value to adminis- 
trators and supervisors who are in- 
terested in shifting the balance of 
emphasis from subject matter to the 
child. The author says in his pref- 
ace that the “book has been planned 
to aid teachers to discover and un- 
derstand the emotional and person- 
ality problems of their pupils and 
to institute classroom treatment. 
It also describes the kinds of prob- 
lems which cannot be dealt with 
adequately in the classroom, and 
should be referred to a psychiatrist 
for treatment.” The manuscript was 
used successfully in courses for stu- 
dents of education and psychology 
at the University of Chicago for four 
years preceding its publication. 

This review is written by a school 
administrator, not by a specialist 
in psychiatry or mental hygiene. 
What concerns the present writer 
is the value of the book as a con- 
tribution to the improvement of 
teaching. 

Psychiatry concerns itself with 
the individual: public education, 
while giving lip service to provision 
for “individual differences,” is domi- 


nated by mass considerations and 
by a somewhat inflexible, traditional 
curriculum. Teachers and school 
institutions, with heavy pupil loads, 
with certain subjects to be taught, 
and certain standards to be main- 
tained, find it difficult to see the 
school and its requirements through 
the eyes of the pupil. The result 
is that schools often aggravate per- 
sonality problems that eventually 
become so serious as to need the 
attention of the psychiatrist. 

If Mental Hygiene and Education 
does no more than give to teachers 
the concept of “facing reality,” it 
will be a real contribution. This, 
the writer believes, it cannot fail 
to do for any thoughtful reader. 
By the time he has perused the 
various types of attempts to escape 
from reality which the author pre- 
sents and illustrates with actual 
cases, he will not only understand 
the concept but he is likely to be- 
come so interested that he will 
indulge in some _ self-examination 
to see if he himself is really “facing 
reality.” 

The author discusses the _ prob- 
lem of emotional adjustment. He 
shows the problems which result 
from children’s fears, the causes 
and the treatment of temper tan- 
trums. “One of the reasons,” he 
says, “frequently ascribed as a cause 
of failure of given children in school 
is the attempt of teachers to stimu- 
late their pupils through fear of 
failure..... Fear of failure instead 
of stimulating a child to do his best 
often results in a detrimental emo- 
tional reaction.” This quotation is 
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typical of the applicability of the 
author’s statements to actual school 
procedures. 

There is a chapter on adolescence 
and mental disease which should 
be read by high-school and junior 
college teachers. In fact, this writer 
believes that provision should be 
made for placing this material 
where students themselves may se- 
cure it. If the school is fortunate 
enough to have trained counselors 
it should be in the counselor’s li- 
brary to be referred to students. 

While the book is well written 
in nontechnical language, and the 
exposition is varied with interesting 
specific case illustrations, the reader 
may be conscious of a certain repe- 
tition of ideas from chapter to 
chapter. This seeming repetition 
is the reiteration of the psychiatric 
point of view, which should also 
be to a greater degree the point of 
view of the school. “Both fields,” 
as the author says, “are concerned 
with the education of the child in 
traits and capacities which will en- 
able him to meet the problems and 
frustrations of adult life with initia- 
tive, courage, and confidence.” Pro- 
fessor Sherman’s book throws into 
relief the individual problems and 
frustrations of childhood and ado- 
lescence and shows school people 
how to deal with them. 


FRED G. STEVENSON 
LASALLE-PERU-OGLESBY 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LASALLE, ILLINOIS 





REORGANIZATION AT PARSONS 


The public schools of Parsons, 
Kansas, are this year operating on 
what is known as the six-four-four 
plan of organization. The new step 
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in organization was taken at the 
opening of schools in September 
after the administration, under Su- 
perintendent Rees H. Hughes, had 
been looking toward it for several 
years and after the Board of Educa- 
tion early in 1935 had given formal 
approval to the plan. The system for 
a number of years has had six-year 
elementary schools, three-grade jun- 
ior high schools, three-grade senior 
high school, and a two-year junior 
college which was housed with the 
senior high school. The six-year 
elementary schools remain undis- 
turbed by the new arrangement. 
The two junior units now include 
Grades VII—X and the former senior 
high school and junior college is 
now combined into a single junior 
college unit including Grades XI-— 
XIV. The new plan was instituted 
to afford a better service to the youth 
of the city through a simplification 
of organization, a strengthening of 
both junior high school and junior 
college units, an improved conti- 
nuity of the curriculum, and im- 
proved articulation within the whole 
system. In putting the reorganiza- 
tion into effect the authorities are 
being advised by Leonard V. Koos, 
professor of secondary education at 
the University of Chicago. 





NATURAL SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Gifts accepted at a recent meeting 
of the Board of Trustees of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in- 
cluded the sum of $60,000 from the 
General Education Board to be ex- 
pended over a period of approxi- 
mately three years in support of a 
program looking toward the reor- 
ganization of natural science educa- 
tion at the senior high school and 
junior college levels. 
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2995. LinpsaAy, FraNK B., “Mathematics 
Instruction in Junior College,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion (December 1935), X, 551-53. 

“The time has come for a reappraisal 
of the topics of mathematics courses 
in junior college. The chief concern of 
junior college instruction should be for 
adequate citizenship. If algebra and 
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specified in secondary curricula, owe 
their inclusion to more than tradition 
and educational inertia, they (and col- 
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sistance is requested from authors of pub- 
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Trade and MI[ndustrial Courses 
(United States Office of Education 
Bulletin, No. 8, 1935) Washington, 
D.C., 1935, 91 pages. 
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Reeves, The Evaluation of Higher 
Institutions, Vol. VII of Finance, 
University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1935, 133 pages. 

Volume VII in a series of monographs 
to be published based on the investiga- 
tion conducted for the Committee on Re- 
vision of Standards of the Commission 
on Higher Education of the North Cen- 
tral Association. Includes data on seven 
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per student is shown to be the best 
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SCHOOL AND Society, “The American 
Association of Junior Colleges,” 
School and Society (December 328, 
1935), XLII, 887-88. 

Copy, with minor modification, of 
article concerning the Nashville annual 
meeting, from the December issue of 
the Junior College Journal. 


SEELEY, WINIFRED, “Study of the 
Junior College Library Service in 
Relation to the Educational Pro- 
gram of the Junior College,” Berke- 
ley, California, 1933. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of California. 


STANFORD, Mase. A., “Chaffey Li- 
brary,” Sierra Educational News 
(December 1935), XXXI, 42. 


Description of the new library at 
Chaffey Junior College, California, “a 
junior college library with one of the 
largest book capacities of its kind in 
America.”’ 
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OFFICERS 
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MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Date 
*1920 June 30, July 1 


Secretary 


Martha McKenzie Reid 


President 


James M. Wood 


Place 
St. Louis, Mo. 





1921 February 16,17 Chicago, III. David MacKenziet Martha McKenzie Reid 
1922 March 24, 25 Memphis, Tenn. Geo. F. Winfield Martha McKenzie Reid 
1923 February 27,28 Cleveland, Ohio James M. Wood Doak S. Campbell 
1924 February 26,27 Chicago, III. James M. Wood Doak S. Campbell 
1925 February 20,21 Cincinnati, Ohio Louis E. Plummer’ Doak S. Campbell 
1926 March 17, 18 Chicago, IIl. H. G. Noffsinger Doak S. Campbell 
1926 December 3, 4 Jackson, Miss. L. W. Smith Doak S. Campbell 
1928 March 12, 13 Chicago, III. Edgar D. Lee Doak S. Campbell 
1928 December 3, 5 Fort Worth, Tex. J. Thomas Davis Doak S. Campbell 
1929 November 19,20 Atlantic City, N.J. John W. Barton Doak S. Campbell 
1930 November 18,19 Berkeley, Calif. Jeremiah B. Lillard Doak S. Campbell 
1932 February 19,20 Richmond, Va. Richard G. Cox Doak S. Campbell 
1933 February 24,25 Kansas City, Mo. Arthur Andrews Doak S. Campbell 
1934 February 23,24 Columbus, Ohio A. M. Hitch Doak S. Campbell 
1935 February 22,23 Washington, D.C. E. Q. Brothers Doak S. Campbell 
1936 February 28,29 Nashville, Tenn. Robert J. Trevorrow Doak S. Campbell 


* Preliminary conference, called by the United States Bureau of Education. 


+ Deceased. 
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